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C= the Irish Conference this has 





been a week of alternating optimism and 

pessimism. But in reality there is little 
ground for these ups-and-downs of opinion. The 
fundamental factors of the situation have not changed 
at all for some weeks past, and the outlook is quite as 
bright as ever it was. We may not be able to foresee 
what will happen to-morrow or next week, but if the 
two chief parties to the negotiations remain of their 
present mind the eventual outcome is not in doubt— 
there will be a settlement. The Sinn Fein leaders are 
sincerely anxious for a settlement and have proved 
their sincerity by offering—contingently—to make 
certain very difficult sacrifices. As for the British 
Government, it obviously desires, and is secking, a 
permanent solution more urgently and wholeheartedly 
than ever. As long as these two statements remain 
true they represent factors which are necessarily 
decisive. The negotiations may be adjourned, but they 
cannot really break down, until one party or the other 
wants them to break down. The difficulties are very 
great, but while Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Michael 
Collins remain in agreement—and it is evident that 
essentially they are in agreement—no difficulty can 
be insuperable. Mr. Collins is the discovery of the 
Conference ; he has shown that he can negotiate as 
well as fight; and his almost legendary prestige in 


Ireland should enable him to overcome the “ diehards ” 
of Sinn Fein and carry through any settlement with 
which he and Mr. Arthur Griffith are personally satisfied. 
It would be an error to take the intransigence of Ulster 
too tragically ; Sir James Craig may wreck this parti- 
cular settlement or that, but he cannot wreck the will 
to a settlement. 


For the present, at any rate, that 





will is far stronger than any force Ulster can command 
or evoke; and while it lives we may all safely remain 
optimists. 
hd 4 mm 

The visit of Dr. Rathenau to London, and his con- 
ferences with the Treasury and with the leading financial 
authorities in the City, may be taken to mark definitely 
the opening of a new phase in the economic history of 
post-war Europe. No details of the discussions have 
been made public, nor need anyone wish to pry into 
them too closely. The significant facts are that the 
problem of Reparations is now being treated as an 
economic, instead of a political, question; and that 
the British Government has decided at last—in view 
perhaps of the Angora Treaty—to pursue independent 
investigations, and if necessary to adopt an independent 
policy regarding this vastly important question. This, 
indeed, we believe, is the only way in which it can be 
satisfactorily dealt with. Joint “Allied” decisions 
tend to become nothing more than political manifestoes 
and the time for political manifestoes has manifestly 
gone by. We want, at all costs, an arrangement which 
offers some real prospect not so much of payment as 
of economic stability. Industry and finance, both in 
Great Britain and in Germany, needs to know where 
it stands. Confidence is the soul of commerce; and 
any agreement which would restore confidence would 
be worth more, even in hard cash, than all the “ repara- 
tions ’’ that even the wildest Coalitionists of 1918 ever 
dreamed of. The City, naturally, is delighted—the 
value of the Mark has risen sensationally—and what 
the City welcomes will be welcome to industry in every 
corner of the kingdom. 

* x * 


Little has happened in Washington during the past 
week. The various ‘“ Committees’ have been hard at 
work, but no plenary sitting of the Conference has 
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been held, and we are dependent, for our knowledge 
of what has been going on, upon the more or less reliable 
secondhand information with which the onto a 
correspondents supply us. It is clear, however, that 
all is going well, and that no serious hitch need be 
anticipated in regard either to the naval limitation 
scheme or the problem of China and the Pacific. Presi- 
dent Harding’s hint as to the possible development, 
out of a series of Washington Conferences, of an 
“* Association of Nations,” has hardly yet been suffi- 
ciently defined for the purposes of serious discussion. 
But obviously it is of enormous importance. An 
Association of Nations promoted by the United States, 
and incorporating all the best features of the existing 
League, would contain possibilities vastly greater than 
any that the world can hope for from the League as 
it is at present constituted. But it must be admitted 
that these possibilities are nebulous. We do not know 
yet whether President Harding himself will even dare 
to attempt to define them. We must not let go of our 
bird in the hand, but we may and must admire, and 
seek to capture, this particular bird in the bush. 
* . * 


The “ plain speaking” which is now in full blast 
between Paris and London, coupled with the equally 
plain exhaustion both of Greece and of Turkey, en- 
courages us to hope at last for a settlement in the 
Near East. The main conditions of that settlement, 
if it is to be a real one, are clear. They are, as they 
have been from the beginning, first, an agreed policy 
between ourselves and France and Italy, and secondly 
the disgorging by Greece of the Empire that she cannot 
swallow. We may have a just ground of complaint 
against France in her conduct over the Angora Treaty, 
and Greece may have a just ground of complaint 
against us in our blowing hot and cold on her Anatolian 
adventures. But complaints will not alter the facts. 
The Franco-Turkish agreement cannot be wiped off the 
slate; the Greek collapse cannot be undone. M. 
Gounaris, the Greek Prime Minister, in an interview 
in the Daily Chronicle the other day, appeared to suggest 
that it could. ‘‘ Our cause,” he said, “is the cause of 
the Allies,’ which means presumably that we are to 
perpetuate Mr. Lloyd George’s original blunder of 
using the Greek armies to crush the Turkish Nation- 
alists and, if necessary (it evidently would be necessary), 
to give them large material assistance. There is not 
one person in a thousand in this country, and not one 
in a hundred thousand in France or Italy, who will 
alee to that. What we can agree is that the non- 

urkish populations ought to be protected from 
massacre or persecution by the Turks. The new- 
found enthusiasm of some of our statesmen for defending 
Armenians is an interesting spectacle; it is welcome, 
and we hope it will last. But it obviously cannot be 
made an excuse for not handing back to Turkey what 
is indisputably Turkish—the whole of Anatolia. For 
the town and port of Smyrna, where the Greeks are 
in a majority, we shall probably be forced back on the 
solution of an international régime. With the Greeks 
in control, peace and prosperity are impossible, after 
all that has happened, either in Smyrna itself or further 
afield. 

* * * 

The prediction is made by various authorities that, 
although the royal progress in India will of necessity 
be from one disturbed city to another, the Prince of Wales 
need not anticipate any further disturbances similar 
to the deplorable outbreak in Bombay. This optimism 
may be justified, but it is not easy to detect the 
evidence upon which it is based. The Prince has 
enjoyed a series of triumphal visits to ruling Chiefs 
in Rajputana and the Mahratta country, where every- 
thing is delightful and the official day invariably 
works out according to schedule. From now onward, 
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however, the itinerary takes in the large cities, and 
the Prince will be indeed highly favoured if his course 
can be covered without the accompaniment of un- 
pleasant political demonstrations. It is noteworthy 
that while the Bombay populace was expressing itself 
with two voices, the Non-Co-operation Volunteers 
of Calcutta were enforcing a hartal, or mourning 
strike, in the bazaars, with what appears to have been 
unprecedented success—and Calcutta hitherto has been 
in the main hostile to the Gandhi crusade. One imme- 
diate result has been the proscription by the Bengal 
Government of the volunteer associations, whose 
strength was first revealed by this hartal. Meanwhile 
eight districts of the Punjab have been proclaimed 
under the Seditious Meetings Act, a clear indication 
that the Government has taken warning from the 
occurrences of the Prince’s first week-end. In regard 
to Mr. Gandhi personally there is nothing to record 
since his piteous avowal of responsibility for the violence 
and bloodshed of Bombay. The Viceroy has taken 
occasion to announce that the Government of India is 
‘““very conscious” of its power, but the intensified 
operations against the Moplahs show, unhappily, at 
what hideous cost that power has to be exerted against 


a community in revolt. 
* * * 


The London County Council has lost no time in 
bringing its views as to the future of London government 
before the Royal Commission. On the broad question 
at issue, its proposals are incontestably sound. All 
schools of local government reformers are agreed in 
holding that the boundaries of London must, for 
administrative purposes, be extended, and that some 
sort of central authority, with wide powers of direct 
administration, must be established for Greater London 
as a whole. At this point, it is true, the differences 
begin; and divergent views are entertained both as 
to the powers and as to the structure of the new 
authority. The L.C.C. is certainly right in insisting 
that it must be, not a mere loose federation of inde- 
pendent local bodies, but a unitary authority to which 
the major services requiring common administration 
over the whole Metropolitan area can be directly 
entrusted. Without defining exactly the new borders, 
the L.C.C. proposes the complete absorption of the 
Administrative Counties of London and Middlesex, 
and the inclusion of considerable further tracts of the 
other Home Counties. Within this area a number of 
ad hoc bodies would be extinguished—the Boards of 
Guardians and all the paraphernalia of the Poor Law, 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board and the Metropolitan 
Water Board, and perhaps the Port of London Authority. 
The bulk of the existing local authorities, however, would 
be left, as indeed they must if local freedom and local 
efficiency are to be secured. Some adjustments would 
doubtless be needed; but there is no suggestion of 
destroying, or even really weakening, the autonomy 
of the Councils of “ outer London.” 

* * * 

It was well, although the amendment which they 
proposed was defeated, that the Labour group on the 
London County Council drew attention to the extra- 
ordinarily unfortunate wording of the reference to the 
tramways in the draft proposals to be submitted to 
the Commission. The disputed sentence was this: 
“As regards traffic, the Central Authority should be 
the traffic authority for the whole area, although, in 
that event, the question whether or not it should also 
be an operating authority would have to be considered.’ 
This clearly suggested the possibility that the L.C.C. 
tramway services might, if a Greater London authority 
were created, not be allowed to pass into its hands. 
In view of the keen hostility of the traffic combine to 
the L.C.C. trams, of Lord Ashfield’s demand for safe- 
guards against competition, and of the agitation against 
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the trams which has been recently intensified among 
Municipal Reformers, the significance of this passage 
could hardly be missed. The Report, with these 
words in it, had, however, been already agreed to by 
the Progressives as well as the Municipal Reformers, 
and the Labour attempt to amend it was therefore 
doomed to failure. It served, nevertheless, to focus 
attention upon the question at issue, and prevented a 
very important point from being established in default 
of opposition. There is no doubt that the publicly 
owned trams are the Londoners’ greatest safeguard 
against traffic exactions, and that their disappearance 
would be a wanton present of a dangerous monopoly 
to the combine. 
* * +* 


Mr. Arthur Henderson, in a speech at Burnley the 
other day, made a proposal for the formation of a 
“ Parliament of Labour” or “ Industry,” which has 
attracted a good deal of attention and produced some 
misunderstanding. Mr. Henderson is not advocating 
an All-Red Soviet, but a body on the lines of the 
National Industrial Council, which functioned for a 
time after the war and only formally died a few months 
ago. A certain number of employers and of Labour 
leaders look favourably on the idea of resuscitating 
it, though there is a general disposition to caution 
on both sides. For ourselves, we do not imagine such 
a body would be a panacea for industrial disharmony— 
and neither does Mr. Henderson. But it might serve 
a very useful purpose. It would not, of course, have 
executive powers, but, representing as it would the 
massed forces of capital and labour, it should carry 
very great weight. It would, in Mr. Clynes’s words, 
“afford both employers’ and workers’ representatives 
an opportunity frequently to meet and consider large 
questions of policy respecting the industrial workers 
of the country, and consequently touching the joint 
interests of both employers and workers.” So far as 
Labour is concerned, there is no question here of its 
committing itself to any entangling alliance. Labour, 
as a matter of plain fact, could hardly be in a worse 
mag than it is in to-day. Every Trade Union 
as been very badly hit in the struggles of the last 
year; many are utterly exhausted, and few, if any, 
are in a position to resist the remorseless attack on 
wages and hours that is being carried on all over the 
country. The “ Parliament of Industry ”’ might prove 
to be the means of calling a truce to these attacks, 
and enable the workers to recuperate their forces. 


* * * 


The fate of Part II. of the Mines Act is still unsettled. 
The coalowners, although the plan which it embodies 
was originally their own and was adopted by the 
Government at their suggestion, are now doing their 
best to get Part II. wiped off the Statute Book, and so 
to dispense with even the mild doses of workers’ and 
consumers’ control which they were ready to advocate 
two years ago. Part II. provides for a National and 
District Mining Councils and for Pit Committees, with 
small regulative powers secured by statute. When it 
was first brought forward, the miners, then preoccupied 
with their attempt to get the Government to act on 
the Sankey Report, refused to work the scheme, prin- 
cipally on the ground that it was based on district, 
instead of national, regulation of the coal industry. 
Accordingly a clause was inserted in the Act under 
Which Parliament can by resolution annul Part II. if 
it is clearly unworkable owing to opposition. The 
miners, compelled to accept district regulation under 
the agreement of this year, are now anxious to put 
Part II. of the Act into force; but the coalowners, 
Who designed the scheme as a counter-expedient to 
national ownership and the Sankey scheme of control, 
now see no reason for making any concessions at all, 


and are therefore in their turn refusing to work the 
Act. This is not the first indication of their deter- 
mination to push to the utmost the advantage which 
accrued to them from their victory in the recent 
dispute. If Part II. of the Mines Act is destroyed by 
their opposition, with it will go the last reminder of 
the unpleasant days of the Coal Commission when private 
management in the industry was on trial for its life. 
The sentence then passed has not been executed ; but 
the present attitude of the owners seems to indicate 
a preference for suicide. 


x * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—By the rejection 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals Ulster has once again 
successfully asserted her right to impose a veto not 
merely upon Irish aspirations, but upon the wishes of 
Great Britain and of the British Empire. The Northern 
Parliament did not even condescend to discuss the terms 
submitted by the British Cabinet. Sir James Craig 
contented himself with a repetition of the traditional! 
Ulster declaration, ““We won't have it,” and his 
followers applauded the phrase as if it summed up the 
Law and the Prophets. Nobody in Ireland expected 
any other result. Orangeism, while denouncing Sinn 
Fein for its lack of loyalty to the Empire, has never 
failed to insist in practice that Imperial interests must 
go to the wall if they happen to clash with Ulster 
prejudices. To-day this fact is perhaps a little clearer 
than it was to the outside world, and so far the discussions 
may not have been wholly in vain. But the assumption 
still persists amongst English politicians that if Ulster 
objects, however unreasonable her objections, it is the 
duty of Nationalist Ireland to give way. The argument 
is actually put forward that in fulfilment of the pledge 
that no coercion, moral or physical, shall be applied to 
compel the Six Counties to do what Great Britain wants, 
it may be necessary to coerce the rest of Ireland by 
force of arms to do something which Great Britain 
does not want. Mr. Lloyd George declared he could 
only deal with Irishmen who were in a position to 
“deliver the goods.” In view of British helplessness 
in face of Orange opposition, who can wonder that Sinn 
Feiners are beginning to ask whether Mr. Lloyd George 
on his side can “ deliver the goods” ? 

x * tk 


There is a gleam of hope in the fact that Sir James 
Craig does not object to the ideal of an All-Ireland 
Parliament. His contention is that the Six Counties 
cannot enter it at the present time and under the con- 
ditions laid down, though he abstained from indicating 
what changes would induce the North to consider the 
proposal. Whether Mr. Lloyd George’s new plan will 
succeed in weakening Ulster opposition must be regarded 
as extremely doubtful. If, as foreshadowed, the scheme 
proposes Dominion status for Southern Ireland while 
the powers of the Northern Parliament remain strictly 
limited by the Act of 1920, Sinn Fein would obtain the 
means of exercising strong and possibly irresistible 
pressure. It remains to be seen if the British Cabinet 
is able to frame a settlement which will ensure that 
acceptance by the North of the principle of Irish unity 
would be a condition precedent to the acquisition of 
Dominion status. Meanwhile, Sir James Craig’s Govern- 
ment appears fated to tread no primrose path. Its 
refusal as an Irish minority to recognise an Irish Parlia- 
ment has established a precedent for Ulster minorities 
in refusing to recognise an Ulster Parliament. Tyrone 
has led the way by transferring its allegiance to Dail 
Eireann, and there is little doubt that this example 
will be followed by Fermanagh, Derry City, and, pos- 
sibly, by South Armagh and South Down. The Ulster 
Specials, who are now to be placed on a war footing, 
may break down opposition, but the prospect of a 
desperate struggle in which Ulster Nationalist guerillas 
a2 
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would have the backing of the whole weight of the 
I.R.A. is not one which even the Northern Parliament 
can face with equanimity. 

* * a: 


Pouitica CORRESPONDENT writes :—Certain points of 
resemblance are to be discerned between the present 
position of the Irish negotiations and the deadlock of 

1916, when, in response to an anxious inquiry from Mr. Redmond 
whether he would maintain his promise to resign rather than 
see his projected settlement vetoed, Mr. Lloyd George, according 
to the gossip of the time, rapped out the convincingly energetic 
retort: “Is my body not on the table?” Nevertheless it 
was not on Mr. George’s body, but on the defunct settlement 
that the postmortem was afterwards held, while, as for the 
unfortunate Nationalists, they were left with nothing to console 
them for the substitution but the memory of a superbly evasive 
phrase. Is history about to repeat itself? Not quite literally, 
I imagine, though some of the foreshadowings are ominous. 
I particularly note a hurried application of the soft pedal to the 
inspired earlier talk of a sweeping ministerial reconstruction. 
ok x cd 

Personally I doubt whether the expedient of putting the 
whole affair into cold storage (to borrow an expression originally 
applied to the suspension of the Act of 1914) will prove much 
more helpful to-day than when first tried. Doubtless Sinn 
Fein will acquiesce, since under the truce Sinn Fein keeps func- 
tioning all the time and is steadily consolidating itself into the 
bargain. On the other hand, even leaving Ulster out of the 
reckoning, it is certain that our own Diehards, furtively en- 
couraged by at least one, if not two, of the Unionist ex-leaders, 
will continue to agitate for some signal vindication of the 
Imperial authority in Southern Ireland—in other words, for a 
forcible and therefore incendiary suppression of Sinn Fein’s 
administrative machinery. With Sir Hamar Greenwood still 
acting as the Government’s mouthpiece on those matters, I 
confess myself sceptical of an effective resistance to such a 


demand. 
a a aE 


Meanwhile the best guarantee for a continuance of the truce 
is the Prime Minister's desire to go to Washington. In some 
quarters, I understand, the inferences drawn from this move 
are less cheerful—indeed, I have heard it suggested that Mr. 
Lloyd George is deliberately planning to shuffle out of respon- 
sibility for what he knows is going to happen in Ireland by 
bolting to America before the tragedy begins. One has only 
to consider, however, the sort of reception that would await 
a British Prime Minister at Washington under such conditions, 
to realise how much more plausible is the contrary hypothesis 
that the contemplated visit is a hopeful sign. Unfortunately 
it cannot signify as much as it might have done had it been 
preceded by an actual settlement in Ireland. For instance, 
it cannot now mean, as some exceptionally knowing people 
have been encouraging one another to expect it might—only, 
however, on the presumption of an accomplished Irish concordat 
—that all the Allies, headed by America, were about to signalise 
the occasion by boldly wiping out one another's war debts. 

* * * 

Even when, in the official sense of the term, the whole truth 
about the Irish negotiations comes to be disclosed, I am afraid 
some mystery may still cling to the inception of the Conference. 
I observe that Mr. Asquith, reading between the lines of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s recent speech at Liverpool, professes to have 
discovered that the first step came not from the Liberal but the 
Tory wing of the Cabinet. Probably that was so, but, as further 
interlinear readings may presently reveal, there was a sequel. 
On learning from his Unionist colleagues that they had become 
convinced of the need for a change of methods by the disastrous 
effect on military discipline of the reprisals scandals, Mr. Lloyd 
George promptly presented them with a complete change of 
policy, avowedly on the ground that it must be one thing or 
the other. Thus the process of conversion might be fairly 
described as reciprocal. 

+ * * 

As Mr. Bonar Law is now acknowledged by Sir James Craig 
to be one of the hopes of the Dichard movement—which clearly 
means that he has been acting secretly as one of its props— 
there would appear to be some chance at last of persuading the 
Unionist ex-leader that he must either fight openly or not at all. 
I am told this is Mr. Chamberlain’s view, and that nothing less 
was in his mind in his recently curiously worded invitation to 
his predecessor to return to “the ranks” of his old party. 
Presumably Mr. Law’s own designs are on the command. 


—— 


“OUR FRIENDS THE FRENCH” 


HAT phrase could be more ludicrously remote 
from reality at the present moment? 
There are hundreds of English writers 
and speakers who still constantly use it as a 
matter of habit, but there are signs that a great 
many of them are at last beginning to ask them- 
selves what exactly they mean by it, and are 
finding it hard to discover any satisfactory answer. 
We and the French were friends three years ago, we 
have sacred memories in common, but friendship does 
not live on memories. To recall past comradeship 
may, indeed, serve by contrast rather to embitter than 
to soften present hostilities. The French are not our 
friends to-day. A French newspaper has lately offered 
a prize to any reader who can name a single important 
problem, in any quarter of the world, upon which French 
and British views or interests are not in conflict. The 
suggestion behind the offer is perfectly just. “ Our 
friends the French” are the greatest, the most sincere 
and the most dangerous enemies we have got at present 
in the whole world. 

That fact is not, perhaps, quite so terrible as it 
sounds, for the French people and the present French 
Government are not necessarily quite the same thing, 
and many of the present causes of estrangement 
are, in their nature, temporary. But we do not 
see how the fact itself can be denied. We neces- 
sarily regard the conflict from the British point of 
view and are bound to describe it from that point 
of view; we are concerned here, however, not 
with any question of responsibility or blame but 
merely with the facts themselves. What are they? 
On the most important of all questions, the rela- 
tions between Germany and the Allies, France has 
denied us the peace we so urgently desire. For 
twelve months past she has pursued, and is still 
pursuing, a policy which is diametrically opposed not 
only to British ideas but to the interests, as we believe, 
of the whole of Europe. To a large extent she has, 
in this matter, dragged Great Britain with her, with 
economic results which have been far more disastrous 
to us than to her. She has bitterly opposed and ham- 
pered our policy with regard to Soviet Russia, thereby 
adding to the economic distress from which we are 
suffering. In the Near East she has done everything 
that was possible to add to our difficulties, and has 
now, behind our backs, repudiated the Treaty of Sévres 
and concluded with the Turks a separate peace which 
threatens to annul all our efforts to create a stable 
settlement in Syria and Mesopotamia. On the im- 
broglio over Upper Silesia it is unnecessary to dilate, 
since it is fresh in the memory of everyone. What 
is somewhat less widely realised is that there is scarcely 
a capital in Eastern Europe—Prague, Warsaw, Belgrade, 
Budapest, Constantinople—where the French have 
not been actively, and more or less openly, intriguing 
against us and against our policy for the past three 
years. In all these places England and France are 
regarded not as allies, but as the respective protagonists 
of two utterly opposed and incompatible views of 
European policy. The French Press habitually blames 
Great Britain for everything that goes wrong; there 
is not a crime or a perfidy of which it does not accuse us ; 


and it has convinced all the peasants and petit bourgeois 


of the devastated areas that Mr. Lloyd George has 
somehow pocketed the money which ought to have 
come from Germany to them. In a word, it is more 
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bitterly anti-British than it has ever been since the days 
of the Boer War. 

And now on top of all this has come the behaviour 
of the French delegation in Washington. In the 
Washington Conference most Englishmen think that 
they see the one great hope for the world. They believe 
in its possibilities as they have believed in nothing since 
the débdcle in Paris in 1919. The proposed naval agrec- 
ment stands for infinitely more than its actual content ; 
it is, for most of us, the sign and symbol of that coming 
world-peace for which we fought the war, but of which 
the prospect has seemed to grow more and more elusive 
and remote ever since victory was gained. And the 
French appear deliberately to have played the part 
of wreckers. M. Briand made a speech mocking the 
whole idea of disarmament, hinted, in an ill-timed jest, 
that our willingness to reduce naval forces was the 
usual British hypocrisy, and allowed it to be known 
that France would demand, in addition to her supreme 
army, the same battleship strength as Japan and a 
submarine fleet equal to the greatest in the world. 
The last suggestion was a very crude blunder. Possibly 
M. Briand regrets it now, and the demand will not be 
pressed. But it may be pressed, and if it is, it will 
wreck the agreement. For the moment, France un- 
doubtedly has that power; but we may hope that she 
will recognise in time the consequences of exercising it. 
Already the mere hint has led to a revolution in the 
attitude of the British Press towards France. A great 
French fleet of submarine commerce destroyers would 
not represent the same danger as a German submarine 
fleet, and our navy would face the threat in a very 
different spirit, but its construction would be a chal- 
lenge which could not be ignored. The Matin defended 
these naval demands on the ground that France cum 
America must be a match on the seas for Great Britain 
cum Japan. We can afford to laugh at the suggestion 
itself, but not at the spirit which prompted it. 

We do not want, however, to take any of this too 
seriously. It is true that France at this moment is 
the bitterest enemy Great Britain has ; she is the enemy 
also, we believe, of Europe and of civilisation. But 
France is like an angry woman who does not mean half 
she says. She wants to come to an understanding and 
apparently believes that pinpricks and vituperation 
are the shortest road to an emotional reconciliation. 
The premises are false and the psychology is bad, 
but we need not on that account fail to recognise that 
the desire for reconciliation is probably genuine enough. 
The French Press this week has sandwiched its abuse 
with demands for a “ frank discussion”’ of differences. 
Let us, it is suggested, meet at a round table and define 
our respective attitudes, and then come to a practical 
and comprehensive understanding about future policy 
on the basis of reasonable give-and-take. But we fear 
there would be very little value in such a discussion. 
If it were a matter of money, or material claims of any 
sort, we might bargain readily enough, but we cannot 
bargain about questions of public policy. To be per- 
fectly frank, Great Britain is not, in this matter, prepared 
to meet France on level terms. We do not think that 
her political judgment is worth as much as ours, and 
we cannot behave as if we did. Moreover, we do not 
look upon serious political convictions as things with 
which one can bargain at all. France might offer us 
a free hand in the Near East in return for our acceptance 
of her policy of boycotting Russia, or she might 
surrender all her naval claims for the sake of British 
Support for her method of getting reparations from 
Germany. But any such compacts would be entirely 


foreign to the British political temperament. We 
cannot roll logs in that way; we are too accustomed 


We are prepared in such matters 
A “ frank dis- 


to independence. 
to take, but we have nothing to give. 





cussion "’ might serve to define differences, but it could 
do nothing to adjust them. There is here a fundamental 
difference of political mentality. To the French, political 
ideas or principles are, like material advantages, so 
many counters in a game; they will stake the one as 
readily as they will stake the other. The Anglo-Saxon 
has a different set of values ; he may abandon or change 
his political convictions, but he takes them seriously 
and he does not barter them. He does not even think 
of them as having any price. To surrender his views 
about Russia in return for advantages in Asia Minor 
does not strike him as an unfair bargain, but simply as 
an unthinkable bargain. The French complain that 
we want our own way in everything; of course we 
do, and sooner or later we shall take it regardless of 
consequences. We want France to help us and we are 
prepared to help her, but we have nothing to bargain 
with. So what is the use of discussion, however 
frank ? 

We publish on another page this week an article by 
our correspondent in Paris. We do not wholly accept 
his point of view, but it is certainly one which ought to 
be recognised and taken into account. He believes in 
the maintenance of a formal “ Entente” between 
France and Great Britain; we do not. There will 
always be reasons, and quite sound reasons, for postpon- 
ing the break; but we believe it has already been 
postponed much too long and that the postponement 
has led to a vast amount of avoidable suffering. If 
Great Britain a year ago had taken, as she is now about 
to do, an independent line on the question of reparations, 
the whole economic position of Europe would have been 
incomparably more stable and satisfactory than it is 
to-day ; and incidentally we should probably be on 
much better terms with France than we actually are. 
We have pursued with France the worst possible policy ; 
we have protested, bullied, resisted, and then given way. 
And we have done this for the sake of maintaining an 
essentially false relationship; a relationship, that is to 
say, founded upon assumptions which are untrue—as, 
for instance, the polite assumption that Great Britain 
regards France as an equal in the sphere of international 
politics. It is possible, as we have urged before, to be 
too civil and tactful in these matters. Such civility 
may lead to disastrous misunderstandings, and that is 
exactly what has happened between ourselves and 
France. France and Italy are “ Great Powers,” but 
they do not share our responsibilities, or our interest in 
world-wide peace, stability and trade, and we are not 
as aie to sacrifice our views to theirs. It is really 
useless to attempt to disguise that fact ; and the sooner 
it is publicly admitted, the sooner are Anglo-French 
relations likely to become settled and satisfactory. 

France, if we may judge from M. Briand’s speech in 
Washington, is relying upon force for her future safety. 
She is incredibly deceived. The French are said to 
possess a very practical imagination; they claim to 
be the “ realists’ of Europe. They regard Anglo-Saxon 
political idealism as a product of cloud-cuckoodom. 
Against our “ sentimentalism”’ they set their “ practical’ 
policy of “‘ the strong man armed ’"—that was the whole 
burden of M. Briand’s oration in Washington 
and it might be a rational enough policy if France 
had the smallest prospect of being able to maintain 
without help the role she assigns to herself. But what 
is the position of the strong man armed, if he is not 
strong, if in fact he goes always in terror of his life 
which is exactly the case of France to-day? Let the 
French realists face the problem realistically, and let 
them consider what exactly is likely to happen on the 
assumptions which they themselves have made. Their 
appeal is to foree. M. Briand declares that little France 
must maintain a supreme army to defend Europe 
against the barbaric hordes of the Teutons and the Slavs. 
It is a magnificent conception, but is it sense? Ob- 
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viously not. M. Briand’s whole speech was a tissue of 
romantic absurdities. If France, with a fine gesture, 
were to reduce her army to-morrow to a strength of 
100,000 or 200,000 men, she would be as safe from aggres- 
sion as a nation can be, for the whole world would be 
enlisted in her defence. But if she relies on her guns 
and her men and her submarines, she will heve all the 
world against her. If a conflict should arise out of her 
present policy, who will be her friends? Poland, 
possibly Belgium—but there the list ends. And she 
will be overwhelmed, Senegalese and all. Have the 
French realists considered that? Do they think we 
should join them? If so they are deceived ; they have 
neglected, as “ realists *’ always neglect, the imponder- 
able factors. 

The truth is that the French suffer, uniquely, from a 
national lack of imagination. They are quite incom- 
parably the most “insular’’ people in the world. 
Nothing outside Paris really exists for them. Paris is 
the universe ; and to deny Paris is to deny civilisation. 
If they lose their friends, no explanation, save that their 
friends are “‘ perfidious,”’ even occurs to them. They are 
so convinced that it is both the duty and the natural 
inclination of all the world to love and admire La France 
that they regard any qualification of that desired atti- 
tude as mere perversity or Hunnishness. When England 
says, “* We think you are wrong about that,” France 
replies, in effect: ‘“‘How can you be so unkind? We 
thought you loved us; but we have other friends ; you 
will see.” In its essence it is a very familiar sort of 
conflict. One sacrifices a good deal for domesticharmony, 
but not everything. Great Britain means if she can to 
have peace in Europe at once. Upon Lord Curzon’s 
speech follows Mr. Churchill’s, which is really far more 
significant. Mr. Churchill preaches the necessity of 
a triple Anglo-German-French understanding for the 
salvation of Europe. If France will not admit that 
necessity then, inevitably, there will come an Anglo- 
German understanding, which, beginning upon an 
economic basis, will develop into a political accord. 
‘* Peace at any price ” is now the policy of Great Britain. 
france may fall in with it or defy it; but it will not be 
changed. This cannot be made too clear. Ultimately, 
no doubt, France will recognise the facts and bow to 
them. We do not wish to be dogmatic on this point, 
but we certainly believe that the shortest cut to a 
genuine understanding with France would be a formal 
repudiation of the ‘‘ Entente.”” France cannot stand 
alone, and does not want to stand alone, and to present 
her with the prospect of definite isolation seems the 
only road to reconciliation. Her press insults us and 
her politicians offer pinpricks, only because they rely 
on the bond, the “ marriage lines,” of the Entente. 
If we sever that bond there will be a return to the 
ordinary conventions of international civility, and it 
will probably be possible for us to come to terms on 
some rational basis. Then, but not till then, shall 
we be able, without hypocrisy or self-deception, to 
speak once more of “ Our friends the French.” 


DEMETRIUS THE SILVERSMITH 


DUCATION, said Mr. Fisher at Whitefield’s Taber- 
nacle last Sunday, is a great unifying influence 
between classes. The poor, even more than the 

rich, he insisted, stood in need of the best possible educa- 
tion, because they lacked the home advantages of the 
wealthy ; indeed, in our crowded areas the school played 
an even more important part than the home in the forming 
of individual character. Thus Mr. Fisher, the apostle of 
light, on Sundays. But Monday morning tells a different 
story ; for our idealist is then once more a member of the 
Coalition Government. With what admirable skill does 
this artist double his part! Ina trice he ceases to be St. Paul 


and becomes Demetrius the silversmith, crying: “ Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians!’’—or, in plain words, “‘ Educa- 
tion costs money ; let us hold fast to economy and ignor- 
ance.” Mr. Fisher is a politician whose services to Mr. 
Lloyd George must be rated very high. 


But we are more interested in Mr. Fisher’s services to 
the country as Minister of Education. Mr. Fisher, when 
he entered upon this office, was given a great opportunity 
—greater than any of his predecessors had had. He was 
welcomed with almost frenzied enthusiasm by members of 
the teaching profession. They opened their hearts to 
him, told him all their plans and hopes, showed him the 
lines along which success might be achieved, and promised 
to work for him as they had never worked before. Every 
progressive Education Committee in the country was ready 
to send its message of goodwill to him. All that was best 
in the way of experiment and experience was placed freely 
at his disposal. The habitual cynics were silenced. The 
young Minister of Education became the unchallenged 
leader of a movement which was more fruitful of promise 
than any since the passing of the Education Act of 1870. 
To-day the set-back in education is more complete and 
more calamitous than in any other part of the field of post- 
war reform. Housing and education were, to use a shop- 
keeper’s phrase, the Government’s “ leading lines.” The 
housing policy has been a failure, but at least there are 
some houses. We see new estates in the London suburbs 
and on the outskirts of provincial towns; even remote 
country villages have their pairs of “council cottages.” 
It is little enough—-so little that Dr. Addison made a decent 
gesture and resigned. But Mr. Fisher has even less to 
show, and he is still in office. 


Let us admit all that can be set to his credit or urged 
in extenuation of his failure. The Teachers’ Superannuation 
Act of 1918 was a long overdue act of justice which earned 
for Mr. Fisher the gratitude of teachers in the public schools 
and the esteem of educationists in general. The special 
grants to secondary schools, too, in the early part of 1918 
were an encouragement to the teachers in a pivotal, but at 
that time a neglected, position in the educational army. 
Then, the times have produced stupendous difficulties. The 
Minister for Education cannot be held responsible for the 
economic consequences of the Treaty of Versailles, nor 
in his personal capacity can he be blamed for this year's 
industrial collapse. He is the purveyor of one of those 
largely “‘ unseen services ” which the people of this country 
appreciate only periodically at seasons of spiritual exaltation. 
Set down all these things faithfully, make allowance for 
what was perhaps an inevitable reaction against passing 
enthusiasm, and the lamentable fact has still to be acknow- 
ledged that the Education Act of 1918 is a glittering mauso- 
leum of dead hopes. Local education authorities and 
teachers’ organisations have been amazed at many of the 
actions of the Board of Education. Mr. Fisher’s friends 
plead that he could not always be held responsible ; he was 
so often “‘ away at Geneva,” and when he returned the mis- 
chief was done. We are not impressed by this argument. 
The precise value of his work on the Council of the League 
of Nations is perhaps a matter for argument, but we are 
quite certain that it does not justify him in neglecting the 
duties of his important office at home. The Education Act 
of 1918 would have called for his close personal attention 
even in normal circumstances. The obligation was impera- 
tive during a period of reaction against education, when 
enemies, open and secret, were active, and when the diffi- 
culties of the Treasury were an obvious obstacle to progress. 

The outstanding feature of the Education Act of 1915 
was the setting up of Day Continuation Schools. Originally, 
the proposal was for a four year course for children leaving 
the elementary schools at the age of fourteen. This was 
cut down to two years for the present. During each of 
these two years the young person is compelled to attend a 
school in the day time for eight hours a week or 320 hours a 
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year. This section of the Act is a dead letter throughout 
. the country with the exception of the L.C.C. area. Even 
after the “ appointed day ” the reactionary element on the 
London County Council succeeded in reducing the two year 
course to a one year course. Mr. Fisher meekly acquiesced. 
But the position is worse than that. Other local education 
authorities have been prohibited from fixing the “ ap- 
pointed day * for Day Continuation School purposes. In 
other words, the Board of Education will not allow educa- 
tion authorities to carry out the Education Act. The 
result is that even the London experiment is in a 
precarious state. Parents, who do not see the advantages 
of continued education, ask why their children should be 
compelled to go to school after fourteen, when no other 
children in the country are so compelled. Occasionally, 
when the juvenile from outside London, being a full-time 
worker under no liability to attend school, obtains work 
where the little Londoner is rejected, the feeling of injustice 
is enormously magnified. If the scheme dies, as it easily 
may, the London County Council will complain with truth 
that they have been left isolated and unsupported by the 
Board of Education in a pioneer movement of great diffi- 
culty. 

The Education Act sanctioned the provision, for older 
children, of central schools and classes in which systematic 
and graded instruction could be given. Here, again, the 
recent policy of the Board has been wholly reactionary. 
It is stated in educational journals that the Board will not 
allow London to provide any more central schools at 
present, even where such provision can be secured by re- 
organising existing schools. Within the last few days the 
L.C.C. has issued instructions cancelling the award of certain 
small exhibitions to poor children between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen attending central schools. In this 
matter, also, it is acting under the compulsion of the Board, 
which refuses to recognise these payments for grant purposes. 

About a year ago the Board of Education issued Circular 
1190. Ostensibly, this was a letter of instruction to educa- 
tion authorities on the submission of proposals for develop- 
ments under the Education Act, 1918. For all practical 
purposes it suspended the Act. Explicitly it stopped all 
progress in the provision of technical education. Just at 
the moment when plans and projects were becoming coherent, 
the Board ruthlessly swept aside every fragile growth. 
Never in the history of our generation have the intentions 
of Parliament itself and the carefully thought out schemes 
of local authorities been thwarted more completely. The 
pigeon-holes of every progressive Education Committee are 
bulging with reports on postponed developments. There was 
a desperate hope at first that Circular 1190 might be a 
tempering document designed to shield education while the 
winds of adversity blew strongly. But its effect has been 
as if it were the blast of death itself. The nursery school 
was heralded as the new haven and hope for the children 
of the slums ; it, too, has proved to be a mirage. In all the 
barren wildernesses of London there is one tiny class in a 
church school by Hampstead Heath, the pioneer school at 
Deptford salvaged by the enthusiasm of Miss Margaret 
McMillan, and half-a-dozen private charitable schools. 
{n the most favourable circumstances the Board are limiting 
local authorities to last year’s educational programme. 
London had twenty classes for remedial exercises for crooked 
children. The Board’s doctors were highly pleased with the 
experiment, but when the Council proposed to increase 
the number of classes to one hundred (there were plenty 
of children to fill them), the Board refused their sanction 
on the ground of the additional expense. The badly-needed 
provision of additional secondary schools, again, is at a 
standstill. From all parts of the country have come reports 
of waiting lists of children who wish to enter secondary 
schools, and if these are now ‘reduced in length, it is only 
because the fees have been raised with the approval, if not 
at the instigation, of the Board. The re-modelling of old 
elementary schools has been arrested. The systematic 





provision of additional accommodation to permit of the 
reduction in the size of large classes is prohibited. The 
relief of unemployment by the large scale overhaul of 
obsolete bricks-and-mortar educational plant is impossible. 
Playing-fields are to be regarded as luxuries instead of as 
the necessary equipment for the conversion of a low-grade 
physical childhood into an A-1 manhood. And the villain 
in all this tragedy, let it be repeated, is not backward 
bumbledom but Demetrius the silversmith at the Board of 
Education. 

The teaching profession has an honourable record in 
promoting educational advance. But the teachers are 
in a difficult position. They have gained some advance in 
pay over their former notoriously low standards—though 
not very much, having regard to the high cost of living— 
and they appreciate the value of replacing petty haggles 
with small and often reactionary local authorities by the 
large-scale collective bargaining made possible by the 
three Standing Joint Committees that Mr. Fisher set up 
for elementary, secondary and technical school teachers. 
The teachers, therefore, who know what has been happening 
in the schools during the past year, have been largely 
inarticulate, partly out of gratitude to Mr. Fisher for 
improved pensions and salaries committees, and partly 
because they realise that the outcry against expenditure on 
education is in reality in the nature of protest against the 
re-assessment of their salaries in terms of the cost of living. 
The position of the teachers in the public elementary, 
secondary and technical schools is, however, being menaced 
by the Board of Education. The Board have declared that, 
irrespective of the number of pupils, no new appointments 
shall be made to London secondary schools for the current 
year. The Board have refused to pay grant on the whole 
sum which the L.C.C. are pledged to pay in salaries this 
year to teachers in elementary schools, the deficiency which 
will fall upon the London ratepayer being over £300,000. 
Already the teachers begin to fear that the Board, which 
has abandoned the Education Act, may abandon them also. 
If it does, it will deal another heavy blow at educational 
progress, for it is unnecessary to point out to what an extent 
that depends on an adequate supply of the best type of 
teachers. 

Such is the record of the Department whose function is to 
spread sweetness and light, and of the man at the head of it 
who thinks that the poor stand, even more than the rich, 
in need of the best possible education. Does Mr. Fisher 
really mean what he tells his Pleasant Sunday Afternoon 
audiences? If he does not, it is clearly a scandal that 
he should be Minister of Education. And if he does, 
the scandal is even greater, for then his week-day 
behaviour is a gross betrayal of his convictions and of the 
trust reposed in him. We are not, of course, putting all the 
blame for the collapse of education upon Mr. Fisher’s 
shoulders, and we know that when he says “ Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians,” he is saying what he is told to me 
Nor do we suggest that Mr. Fisher’s resignation would 
immediately result in more education ; Addison’s 
resignation did not give us more houses—it gave us Sir 
Alfred Mond! But it would at least vindicate the honour 
and courage of a man in whom we once believed, and— 
more important still—it would go far to make the country 
realise how disastrous for the future of democracy is the 
policy of the Coalition silversmiths. 


THE 
RETURN FROM WASHINGTON 


Paris. 

EFORE M. Briand left France for Washington he 
B flouted the most narrowly nationalist elements of 
the Bloc National in Parliament. He made a 

bid for the support of the Left—of the Radicals who are 
showing signs of strength in the country, and even of the 
dissident Socialists who, negligible as a force in the country 
since the schism, yet possess a good makeweight vote in 
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the Chamber. The French Premier in word and in deed 
showed himself within the limits of political possibilities to 
be a seeker after peace. He enraged the men of the Right, 
who, however, felt themselves helpless. Is it not then 
curious that, going to Washington with a mandate from 
the Left, he returns with the approval of the Right? In 
some respects M. Briand is the most elusive politician in 
Europe. He manages to conciliate the most divergent 
views. When he has swung fairly far in one direction one 
should expect him to swing back. 

Even now, as a political observer in Paris, I am unable 
to regard the situation tragically. It is sufficient to regard 
it as serious. Certainly if one judges by the immediate 
demonstrations in France, the intervention of M. Briand 
at Washington is disastrous. He has made his own the 
worst opinions and policies of those who fought him because 
he was not one of them. He has become one of them. 
He has justified M. Raymond Poincaré. He has rejoiced 
the heart of M. André Lefévre, who cried in the wilderness 
his warnings against the German peril. What is truly 
terrible is that he is considered here to have wrung from 
Washington an assurance that France is the custodian of 
European civilisation, is the predestined policeman whose 
duty it is to keep watch and ward over Germany and 
Russia, and is obliged therefore to retain a formidable 
army in peace time. Recently M. Albert Sarraut held out 
the hope that the period of conscription could be radically 
reduced when France had raised an army of native troops 
numbering 800,000—to which should be added a profes- 
sional army which, with volunteers and officers, will not 
be far short of 100,000 men. The industrial consequences 
of the substraction of (say) two classes of young Frenchmen 
simultaneously from civil life, under a system of universal 
compulsory service, I have already indicated. Moreover, 
military authorities for whom I have the greatest respect 
assure us in France that a nation is not a whit stronger 
because the duration of military service is longer. If the 
whole nation passes through the necessary stages of in- 
struction, you have a nation armed, always ready for 
mobilisation, and the extent of its stay in barracks is totally 
irrelevant—from the military standpoint, though not from 
the moral and the economic standpoint. This seems to 
men like General Percin and M. Paul-Boncour so clear that 
they cannot understand why the three years’ law (now in 
practice reduced to two years) should not have been 
straightway after the armistice converted into a one year’s 
law. The actual proposal of the government is an eighteen 
months’ law, but there is little prospect of this amelioration 
being applied as yet. It is understood that the recruiting 
system which will permit the augmentation of the permanent 
army is first to be perfected. It is, then, impossible to 
argue that in cutting down the period of compulsory service 
by half, the army is cut down by half, while the resources 
of France in man power are not affected in one way or 
another by the modification of the conscription law. The 
justification for the maintenance of a large number of men 
under arms is not to be found in the ultimate needs of 
France for self-defence, but in the present employment of 
her troops, whether in Europe or in other continents. It 
is to be observed that M. Briand indeed intimates that 
men now used for extra-European purposes are in large 
measure to be brought home. Nevertheless, it is idle to 
deny that the general effect of the Washington discourse 
is to convince the Bloc National that the doctrine of military 
might, of armed peace, is not only the only policy, but is 
a policy which has been blessed by Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Hughes. 

At the moment there is much excitement. What are in 
diplomatic jargon pleasantly called incidents are multiplying. 
It is, of course, not the fault of America if the Conference so 
far from pacifying nations breeds dissensions. But although 
it is distressing to find converging on France the acrimonious 
reproaches of the world, and although it is assuredly not 
my intention to defend the attitude that France has taken, 


the pother has surprised France ; and some of it is caused 
not by new facts, but by the realisation of old facts in 
which the world has hitherto apparently acquiesced. There 
has been undoubtedly great tactlessness shown by someone 
in the entourage of the French Premier, and for all I know 
by M. Briand himself. Mischief-makers, some of them 
French journalists, have done their best to stir up the 
strife. But essentially the position is precisely what it 
has been for a long time—with the exception that the 
Washington Conference, whose business it was to protest 
if France is wrong (as I think she is), is believed here to have 
applauded and consecrated the theory of France’s special 
peril and France’s mystic mission. 

Security is a dangerous word. In the mouth of diplo- 
matists it can be made to mean almost anything. Indeed 
the chief trouble is that words are fluid. For this reason 
it is desirable to refrain from exaggerating the damage 
that has been caused by Washington. Unless I am a poor 
prophet the pendulum will swing again. Always is it 
necessary in some sense to ignore the atmosphere of the 
moment. In spite of appearances I am convinced from 
private statements made to me that a more reasonable 
spirit is gaining ground—especially among French poli- 
ticians and especially in respect of reparations and relations 
with Germany. There are set-backs. This week has 
witnessed a serious set-back. But it is all the more im- 
portant to do everything to postpone the crisis. The 
Temps has just uttered the threat that France is ready 
to throw over the Wiesbaden accord and to insist upon 
the strict fulfilment of the conditions of the London ulti- 
matum of May last, although a two years’ moratorium was 
under consideration. The Entente may be formally de- 
nounced. France may claim autonomy of action—and 
that means the occupation of the Ruhr, in the event of 
Germany’s default in January, and the general smash of 
the Continent. But just because of the dismal outlook 
it is absolutely imperative that an ill-timed quarrel should 
not be provoked. That criticisms of France are necessary 
is indisputable, but the danger is too real of goading her 
to run amuck for them to be insisted on now with any 
acrimony, or with any hope of converting her against her 
will. With a little tolerance it is possible that she will 
again engage herself in those paths of reason that all who 
are really intimate with the private thoughts of certain 
French leaders know she has been timidly essaying. 

Personally, I have always believed in the necessity of 
the Entente. On that point nothing that has arisen can 
change my opinions. But it is impossible to delude one- 
self into the belief that the Entente exists, or that it is 
desirable to keep up the pretence of its existence, when 
obviously the two countries differ diametrically on every 
conceivable subject. It is better for both of us to assert 
frankly our freedom of action if we cannot settle upon a 
common policy. It will, in my view, {be a catastrophe 
formally to denounce the Entente, but it will be a worse evil 
to strain and struggle in the mesh of vitiated vows. That is 
the question which is posed on the return of M. Briand: 
Is France to recover her autonomy (as it is called by 
French journalists) or can an agreement be now reached ? 
Can the warring man and wife be reconciled, or shall the 
decree nisi be pronounced? It is impossible any longer 
to refrain from answering this question in one sense or the 
other. If, to use an old phrase, France and England can 
agree to differ, it would be infinitely better than to differ 
under the pretence of agreeing. I believe that, if an imme- 
diate German crash can be averted, France’s relations even 
with Germany would be improved eventually were she not 
forced to follow in the wake of England. France and 
England should if possible act together, but if it is im- 
possible they will be well advised to act separately. 

M. Briand will have a difficult task to break away from 
the approbation of Washington. He has constituted 
himself a prisoner of the Bloc National. The cheers of the 
Chamber are the greatest peril which awaits him. Washing- 
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ton has disappointed France in many respects. She has 
received no military guarantees, she has heard no sug- 
gestions of assistance to escape from the financial morass. 
She hardly expected these things, but as no helping hand 
was tendered she falls back upon this obsession of securing 
her frontiers by a vigilant army, and securing her credits 
by military measures if all else fails. America certainly 
will not be induced to offer her collaboration if doleful 
pictures are presented of the state of Europe. Europe 
has insisted too strongly that she is past praying for. ‘lhe 
sweet fruit of the world’s applause at Washington turned 
quickly into ashes in the mouth. The Parliamentary 
success of M. Briand may easily signify his political defeat 
—for the odd paradox is that he is relatively pacifist. 
Even such a writer for the Right as Jacques Bainville is 
alarmed at the prospect of the military burden being 
fastened on the back of France for fifty years, at the prospect 
of la paiz armée as after the Frankfort Treaty. If Washing- 
ton is to be taken literally, France has obtained permission 
to beggar herself and her neighbour. But perhaps the 
real meaning of Washington will be better understood here 
presently. 
SisLEY HvuppLeston. 


THE REVIVAL OF POLITICAL 
CATHOLICISM IN ITALY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ITALY.] 


HE Partito Populare recently held its third annual 
Congress in Venice and presented the record of a 
year’s activity with which its supporters had 

every reason to be satisfied. The profits had already been 
announced. They took the shape of seven Ministers for 
M. Bonomi’s Cabinet, and prospects for the coming year 
seem as bright as possible. The Sicilian Abbé, Don Sturzo, 
who is the party’s secretary and organiser, plainly deserved 
all the congratulations which he received at Venice. 

One is tempted to write in this way of a Catholic Party 
which is so businesslike in its methods and has done so 
well for itself materially. Inspired by Thomist philosophy, 
in close relation with the Vatican, prophets of the moral 
and spiritual regeneration of Italy and of an internationalism 
founded upon Christian principles, the White International, 
the Populars are a roaring success—from the worldly point 
of view. And in the meantime the “ materialistic ” parties, 
Socialists, Fascisti, Nationalists and the rest, are wasting 
their strength in academic disputations, and binding them- 
selves by self-denyving ordinances. 

The Socialists had held their Congress a week or two 
before the Populars. They decided not to collaborate with 
a bourgeois government. There were the usual exchanges 
between the Right and Left wings and the Centre, but 
the general line of the party’s evolution is indicated clearly 
enough. Last year—at Leghorn—the question at issue 
was not whether the Socialists should participate in bour- 
geois government, but whether they should overthrow 
bourgeois government by force. “The extremists of to- 
day are the moderates of yesterday.” 

So far as internal troubles are concerned, the Populars 
would seem to have had even greater difficulties to surmount 
than the Socialists. You cannot hold a great political 
party together simply because all its members agree to owe 
allegiance to Catholic faith and morals. This allegiance only 
Secures common action in respect of a limited programme. 
The Populars of every complexion will rally to oppose 
Divorce laws, to fight for what they call “ freedom of the 
schools,” and to support (not too openly) the political 
pretensions of the Vatican. These are important questions, 


but they have not the clamorous importance of the social 
economic isues which almost broke the party into three 
sections at its Congress in Naples in 1920. The situation 
was then saved by ousting from the ranks a number 





of professed reactionaries. The extreme Radicals, on the 
other hand, including even M. Migliodi, were only rebuked, 
and then allowed to continue their activities. M. Migliodi 
is the deputy for Cremona ; he is one of the leaders of the 
agrarian movement which in certain parts of Italy has 
adopted methods that have resembled—to the point of 
calling in priestly assistance—those of the Irish Land 
Leagues. In their rural propaganda the Left extremists 
of the Popular Party have competed successfully with the 
Socialists, and to it certainly a part of the electoral success 
which give to the Populars the balance of power in the 
present Chamber, must be attributed. 

The Populars are enjoying a great temporary good 
fortune, due to the sagacity of their leaders, the organising 
genius of Don Sturzo, and a readiness to accept any electoral 
assistance provided it call itself by a Catholic name. But 
the equivocal composition of the party, its ambiguities 
and contradictions of policy, render it difficult for the 
Populars to play a significant part in solving the economic 
problems which confront Italy. For the time being, how- 
ever, their importance is very great as that of the makers 
and unmakers of Ministries. It is only a few months 
since they permitted M. Bonomi to establish a ministry, 
but already there is talk of their renewing transactions with 
M. Giolitti, or even with M. Nitti, whose programme* of 
European reconstruction should meet with the approval of 
the White Internationalists of the Vatican. But the 
example which the Populars have given—the example of 
a party which, in spite of divergencies of opinions, maintains 
a practical unity and discipline—is one which other parties 
may follow. It has heartened the anti-Clerical groups of 
the National Bloc, and so we find the democratic Liberals 
and Social Democrats of the Chamber seeking among them- 
selves for an agreement which, if effected, should threaten 
the actual dominating influence of the Populars on current 
politics. 

The real interest of the Populars resides in their relation 
to political Catholicism, as a historical idea or movement. 
It is suggested that with their success the old conflict 
between Church and State enters into a new phase. For 
there need be no mistake about it, the Partito Populare 
revives Clericalism—a Clericalism adapted to the age in 
which we live. It is essentially a Catholic organisation, 
its much advertised Socialistic tendencies being secondary 
and subservient to the aim of fostering the triumph of 
Clerical aims and Catholic morals. Its parliamentary 
ambiguities are but another instance of the suppleness 
which the Church can show in its employment of means 
whilst looking towards a rigid end. 

In this connection, it is necessary not to derive the origin 
of the Populars from the Liberal Catholic movement which 
in the early years of rising national life was so nobly repre- 
sented by such men as Alessandro Manzoni, Cesare Balbo, 
Gioberti and other patriots and thinkers. The fact is, 
that the men who then corresponded to the modern Populars 
were anti-Nationalists and ultra-Conservatives, defenders of 
all the decrepit institutions. To the Liberal Catholicism 
of those days corresponds quite a different movement of 
our own—though a superficial observer is apt to confuse it 
with the one represented by the Partito Populare—the 
modernist movement, that is to say, which was quelled at 
the advent of Pius X. The Popular Party in its first 
incarnation was reactionary and conservative ; it reappears 
in the sub-Alpine State, having undergone a change and 
become, through the action of the Catholic deputies and 
senators at the Parliament of the Sardinian Kingdom, and 
through the electoral movement of 1857, journalistic and 
parliamentary. We see it now Socialistic, even Communist 





* The programme is set out in M. Nitti’s new book, Hurope Without 
Peace, and reveals the ex-Premier as an adherent of Mr. Keyne’s ideas 
with Italian adaptations. He has the somewhat extravagant ambition 
of uniting Catholics and Socialists in a Peace Party which is to advocate 
an Anglo-Italian Treaty of guarantee for France in return for Frenek 
acceptance of radical modifications in the Versailles Treaty. 
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at its extreme end. The means vary, according to the 
times. 

Encouraged perhaps by the success of the Populars, the 
Vatican, through its official organ, has reopened once more, 
after a long interval, a discussion on the Law of Guarantees 
of 1870. The Osservatore Romano has proposed that the 
Papal possession of Roman and country residences, art 
galleries, colleges, etc., should be legitimatised. Under the 
Law of Guarantees the Church only “ enjoys ” their occupa- 
tion; it owns in fact but not in theory. The question, 
moreover, is posed as an international one; for the Osser- 
vatore Romano asserts that the basis which the Church 
claims of juridical right to its possessions should be guaran- 
teed by other Governments besides the Italian. Of course, 
it is not surprising to learn that the Church still refuses to 
recognise the Law of Guarantees under which it was de- 
prived of its theoretical rights by a Government which it 
regarded as a usurper. What is surprising is the com- 
placency with which a portion of the secular Press of Italy 
admits that the Roman question may be ripe for recon- 
sideration—a complacency which must make the founders 
of modern Italy and all their successors turn in their graves. 
It has been left until recently to the comic journals almost 
alone to comment in hostile manner on the situation and 
to suggest that the Vatican should signalise the resurgence 
of its worldly ambitions by throwing another paper currency 
on the European market and issuing a loan the price of 
which would be quoted each Sunday in the churches ! 

There is little evidence that the revival of political Catho- 
licism is being accompanied by renewal of religious faith— 
though it is true that thecelebrated Florentine writer, Papini, 
after being in turn a Nihilist, a Nietzschean, an Occultist, 
a Pragmatist and a Futurist, has now declared himself, 
in his Vita di Cristo, a Christian. What has happened 
is this: the Vatican, profiting by a number of new con- 
ditions, including that of after-the-war disillusion, is able 
again to make its influence felt in the praetical affairs of 
Europe. As everyone in Rome knows, it is the Legations 
to the Holy See, and not those to the Quirinal, which are 
now the objects of public curiosity and the centres of an 
interesting diplomacy. That this should be wholly re- 
gretted by good Europeans is by no means certain. It 
would have been painful to the patriotic idealists of Mazzini’s 
day, we may admit with a sigh, but the fact that it is 
painful to the noisy persons—Fascisti and the like public 
nuisances who now falsely claim to maintain the old 
nationalist tradition—is a matter upon which we should 
congratulate ourselves. Europe is fortunate that there 
should be two principal parties in Italy, the Socialist and 
the Catholic—not one only as in most other countries— 
which are capable of thinking internationally ; some part 
of the credit for the recent foreign policy of Italy, so sane 
and even generous in comparison with that of her neigh- 
bours, should certainly be given to Don Sturzo and his 
friends. 


MR. WELLS 
AND THE DAILY MAIL 


E doubt if there exists in the present world any- 
thing that could reasonably be described as the 
gaiety of nations, but, if there were such a thing, 

the Daily Mail would undoubtedly have added to it by 
its recent correspondence with Mr. H. G. Wells with regard 
to the articles he was contributing to it from Washington. 
It is not altogether easy to say where the comedy of the 
situation lies, but, as one read the correspondence, one got 
the impression of something as ludicrous as if a halfpenny 
were giving “ cheek ” to half-a-crown. We are not referring 
to the price of the Daily Mail, which indeed is a penny. 
The incident would have been quite as amusing if the 
Daily Mail had cost sixpence. We forget who it was who 









invented the phrase about the “God Almighty to a black 
beetle ” mode of address. There could be no better descrip- 
tion of the temper of the first telegram “in re Wells” 
sent by the Daily Mail to its special correspondent at 
Washington—Our Special Correspondent, as we should 
call him, with his full due of capital letters. “ Tell Wells,” 
it began with magnificent effrontery, and the editor went 
on, raising his whip, to threaten the delinquent: “ If he 
is unable to adopt a more reasonable tone towards France, 
I shall be very reluctantly obliged to discontinue their 
publication.” What Our Special Correspondent said to 
Mr. Wells has not, as the newspapers say, transpired. We 
may assume that the message was passed through a strainer 
before being handed to Mr. Wells for consumption. We 
may assume also that Mr. Wells’s reply was subjected to 
censorship before being telegraphed to London. Mr. Wells 
must surely have said something stronger than that “ he 
cannot change his opinions, but is willing to consult with 
me regarding any omissions which may be desirable in 
future articles.” We know Mr. Wells’s controversial 
manner, and we miss a certain native spice of phrase in 
this tame telegram. The editor of the Daily Mail was 
evidently encouraged by so meek a response to slap the other 
cheek even harder than he had slapped the first one. “ Tell 
Wells,” he roared across some thousands of miles of rather 
expensive cable, “I am not asking him to change his 
opinions, but to express them more decorously with regard 
to France.”” The “ tell Wells” reminds us of a description 
we once heard of a nouvelle riche who went shopping in 
the West End and took her maid to accompany her. On 
going into—no, it wasn’t Arding and Hobbs—that 
is in Clapham—she sat down at the counter and said 
to her maid, nodding in the direction of the shop-girl, 
“ Tell her I want to see some silk stockings.” The maid 
gave the message and the stockings were brought. The lady, 
still disdaining to address the shop-girl directly, said to her 
maid: “Tell her I want to see something better than these.” 
‘““Madam would like to see something better than 
these,” reported the maid; and something better was 
brought. Continuing to ignore the shop-girl’s existence, 
the lady boomed: “ Ask her the price of these stockings.” 
‘*Madam wants to know the price of these stockings,” 
repeated the lady’s maid. ‘ Twenty-six shillings,” said the 
shop-girl. ‘“ She says twenty-six shillings,” the maid told 
her mistress. “ Tell her it’s too much,” said the lady. 
“Madam says it’s too much,” reported the maid. “ We 
can’t sell them for less,” replied the girl at the counter. 
“‘ She says she can’t sell them for less,” reported the maid 
to her mistress. There is no plot in this story: the girl 
at the counter did not even say to the lady’s maid: “ Tell 
her she can go to the Devil.” But it seems to us to show 
how insolence can be refined upon by addressing the object 
of one’s insolence, not directly, but through a third party. 
The Daily Mail dialogue with Mr. Wells gains immensely 
from the fact that the editor, instead of addressing Mr. 
Wells himself, told someone else to “ tell Wells” that he 
must behave better. We have no doubt that the man 
who “ spoke disrespectfully of the Equator” did so in the 
same way through an intermediary; there is nothing like 
an intermediary for increasing confident self-importance. 
“Tell Wells . . .” boomed the Daily Mail, and we know 
the rest of the message. “Tell the Daily Mail ...” 
replied Mr. Wells, and, alas, we are left to fill in the rest 
of the message for ourselves. But we think we can supply 
the missing words. 

This part of the story, however, does not exhaust the 
tale of the Daily Mail’s insolence. No sooner had the 
Daily Mail published the correspondence, and warned its 
readers that it could no longer allow so indecorous an 
author as Mr. Wells to pollute its columns, than the New . 
York World stepped in. It was for the New York World, 
apparently, and not for the Daily Mail, that Mr. Wells . 
went to Washington. He became, in effect, a member of ; 
the World staff, and all that the Daily Mail did was to 0 
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purchase the English rights of the articles he was contri- 
buting to the World. Now, the Daily Mail had every 
right not to purchase the English serial rights of the articles, 
but it had no right on earth to dictate to Mr. Wells as to 
how he should comport himself in the columns of another 
paper. It had a right to criticise him publicly, not to 
ive him orders privately, and the New York World naturally 
resented the “grave discourtesy” involved in sending 
instructions and threats to the most brilliant and costly 
member of its staff. It exhorted Mr. Wells: “ Disregard 
all attempts of anybody to tamper with you,” and, in effect, 
it rang the bell and ordered the Daily Mail off the premises. 
“ Mr. Wells,” it declared, “is under the same instructions 
as every member of the World staff is, which are that 
there are no instructions beyond the obligation to write 
the truth as he sees it, with no leaning one way or the 
other, because of any implied position of the paper’s 
editorial policy. The World’s news columns have no policy 
except the publication of the truth.” The reproof was 
vigorous, but not more vigorous than was called for. 
Perhaps, indeed, it was not quite vigorous enough. It is 
a sounding retort to the Daily Mail for its discourtesy to 
the New York World in tampering with a correspondent. 
It leaves the Daily Mail unpunished for its much more 
serious discourtesy to Mr. Wells, and, through him, to all 
journalists, in publishing its indirect correspondence with 
him. Newspapers do not—at least, once they did not— 
put these public insults on the men who write for them. 
A newspaper has the right to get rid of any member of its 
staff; it has not the right to make a “ stunt ” of its private 
quarrel with him, and boastfully to print in its columns 
the things it told a third party to say to him. There were 
other ways in which the Daily Mail could have dissociated 
itself from the opinions of Mr. Wells. As a matter of 
fact, nobody ever suspected that the opinions of Mr. Wells 
were those of the Daily Mail, so that there was no need 
even to emphasise the fact. The behaviour of the Daily 
Mail was thus not only insolent but what country people 
call “ ignorant.” There has been no comedy of ill manners 
to compare with it in the history of modern journalism. 
The incident, however, has its serious as well as its comic 
aspect. It raises the whole question of the freedom of the 
Press and what in these days it has come to mean. It is 
a well-known fact that in some respects the journalist is 
not so free to-day as he was fifty years ago. He is not 
free to mould a newspaper in his own way—to make it 
the vehicle of his own opinions and to stamp it with his 
own personality. He is now only a leading member of 
the crew, where he used to be undisputed captain of the 
ship. This, we may take it, was inevitable, and there is 
no more use in deploring it than in deploring the growth 
of big business or joint-stock companies or of ocean 
liners. At the same time, there is an obvious danger to 
the freedom of the Press in these recent developments. 
This was emphasised on the occasion on which Mr. Garvin 
attacked Lord Northcliffe as Uncle Five-heads, and various 
other critics accused him of using an evening, a Sunday 
and two morning papers as megaphones through which he 
could shout his opinions with convincing reiteration at 
the public. Now, it is an excellent thing that Lord North- 
cliffe, who is a man of genius in his way, should be able 
to give his opinions to the public; but it is not a good 
thing that he should be able to make use of the journalists 
who work for him mainly as magnifiers of his own already 
sufficiently audible voice. Journalism in such conditions 
is bound to lose both in intellectual and in moral power. 
It cannot exercise its faculties freely, and, unless some 
alternative exercise is found, these faculties must in the 
end be atrophied. Luckily, the development of modern 
journalism has made some provision for alternative exercise. 
The signed article has become increasingly popular, and 
men are allowed to say under their own names even things 
that may conflict in a measure with the policy of the paper 
for which they are writing. That there should be this 


free play of opinion in the modern Press is infinitely im- 
portant. So long as it exists, it enables the Press to be 
the vehicle for communicating the opinions of the most 
original minds of the day to the general mass of the public. 
Clearly, no daily paper could allow Mr. Shaw to write 
editorially for it, and so to commit it to his various opinions ; 
probably no daily paper in history could have afforded to 
do this. But to-day it is possible for almost any paper 
to let Mr. Shaw have his say under his own name and, 
if a percentage of the readers wail and gnash their teeth, 
they do so at Mr. Shaw rather than at the paper which 
publishes him. The signed article, in which the writer 
is absolutely unfettered, is a still more prominent feature 
in American than in English journalism, and an article 
by a man of genius is regarded as being a matter of public 
interest even if he disagrees with the policy of the paper 
in which his article appears. We see little hope for the 
freedom of the Press except through the development of 
this sense of the free platform. The Daily Mail's treatment 
of Mr. Wells, and its refusal to publish his messages as he 
wrote them, strike a blow at the principle of the free plat- 
form, and so are a matter of grave public concern. It is 
all the more serious because Mr. Wells happened to be 
speaking the truth. His criticism of France as the wrecker 
of the hopes of the world, with her militarism and her 
submarine plans, was as just as it was brilliant. Even 
if it had been unjust, it was highly important that the 
average Englishman should know how the present inter- 
national situation strikes the most alert and thought- 
provoking writer on such subjects who is now living. 
Articles of this kind are news just as the report of a speech 
by Mr. Lloyd George is news. The Press will be free only 
so long as it remembers that the opinions of men of genius 
are news, and presents them as such. We do not dispute 
the right of a newspaper or a magazine to refuse contriju- 
tions even by men of genius. Thackeray, as editor, dis- 
continued the publication of Ruskin’s Unto the Last in the 
Cornhill owing to the outcry of his readers who scented 
Socialism in the articles. This may not have been brave, 
but it was legitimate. The Daily Mail's action was in a 
sense less sordid. It was not because its circulation was 
going down that it attempted to censor the free expression 
of Mr. Wells’s opinions. It was simply because it does 
not possess the sense of the free platform, or realise that 
what Mr. Wells thinks about Washington will interest 
thousands of readers who care very little what the Daily 
Mail thinks about Washington. In any case, when once 
it had invited Mr. Wells to make use of its columns as a 
free platform for his views on Washington, it was extremely 
indecorous to hustle him off the platform before he had 
finished. A newspaper that can find no room for some of 
the most brilliant articles that Mr. Wells has ever written 
is not playing the part every newspaper should play in 
the education of public opinion. To shelter public opinion 
too tenderly from the truth is to produce the conditions 
out of which wars burst on an ignorant and unexpecting 
world. 


THE SUN CURE 


HE poet called life a “fitful fever.” We are warm- 
blooded. At times we become warmer than ever, 
we have fever. Until yesterday, or this morning, 

the thing was thought to be essentially evil. Drugs of 
febrifuge power were sought and used. Beyond question, 
quinine, which was antipyretic in malaria, cured the disease. 
Still more potent antipyretics could be made from coal-tar, 
such as acetaniled. But drugs which “cured” the fever 
by, for instance, paralysing the thermogenetic centres in 
the brain, were liable also to kill the patient. Another 
method might be to keep the temperature down by cold 
baths, as in the treatment of typhoid fever; a very high 
temperature being prevented, without arrest of the pro- 
B 2 
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cesses of heat production. In high fever, or hyperpyrexia, 
serious changes occur in the cells of the body, and death is 
probable. We may assume, for the moment, that these 
changes are due to the high temperature and not to the 
intoxication which underlies the whole process. 

In a word, fever is not a disease, but a symptom: more 
than that, it is essentially a defensive process. There is no 
hope for the patient who, when attacked, cannot even put 
up a temperature by way of defence. Nevertheless, the 
defensive fever involves risk and injury to the organism, and 
the ideal treatment, short of removing the cause, would be 
to obtain all the valuable, indeed invaluable, results of the 
fever, without any of its injurious results. The cold water 
bathing of the typhoid patient may, in part, meet such an 
indication, 

With these assumptions in our minds, let us look at the 
new interpretation of the sun cure which we owe to Dr. 
Carl Sonne and which I have at last been able to obtain for 
study.* The author begins by observing that the universal 
light bath is unquestionably effective against tuberculosis, 
but that no one knows how it works, the existing theories 
being “ multifarious and more or less fantastic.” He 
examines the dominant theory, which credits the ultra- 
violet rays, and rejects it—without, however, forgetting 
that these rays are antiseptic in respect of the general 
disinfection of cities properiy bathed in sunlight; and 
notes that the artificial illuminants which come closest to 
sunlight in their healing power are those which, like sunlight, 
“* contain most luminous, visible rays.”” He finds an author, 
Rubner, who, a quarter-of-a-century ago, proved that “ the 
sunlight, without injuring the skin, generally emits to us 
a far greater volume of energy for time and area unit 
than we are able to endure from terrestrial sources of 
dark or light radiators.” In terrestrial sources of light, 
only some three to four per cent. of the energy is due to the 
luminous, visible rays which we endure so well, “ in contra- 
distinction to what applies to the sunlight, where about one 
third of the energy is due to luminous rays.” In short, there 
is a special relation (of course, one of evolutionary adapta- 
tion) between the human skin and the visible luminous rays 
of sunlight, such that it would be “ unwarrantable to 
presume that the effect of the universal light bath cannot 
be attributable to a heat effect, because a similar thera- 
peutic effect cannot be obtained by any other action of 
heat.” 

After long and exact experiment, our author demonstrates 
how very great an intensity of visible heat rays can be borne 
by the skin, as compared with the bearable intensity of 
infra-red or dark heat rays. He then shows that this 
contrast is essentially due to the specific transparency of the 
skin to visible rays, which accordingly do it no harm, but 
pass on and are absorbed by the blood. (Similarly, one 
remembers that hard X-rays, which pass through the skin, 
do it no harm, but the soft ones, which it absorbs, may do 
it mortal injury.) Thus, he proceeds to show, with visible, 
luminous rays, the blood in and beneath the skin can be 
heated to a temperature nearly six degrees higher than that 
obtainable with the maximum intensity of infra-red rays 
that the skin can endure. Briefly, the dark rays burn the 
skin, the bright rays warm the blood. 

In the sun cure, therefore, when properly carried out, 
enormous volumes of radiant energy are absorbed, and the 
blood is warmed, whilst the body temperature in general 
scarcely rises at all, thanks to the loss of heat to the cool 
air round it. Says Sonne, “Such a specific action on the 
organism does not take place in any other known procedure.” 
This unique and specific reaction is probably peculiar to the 
nude-skinned man as contrasted with, say, rabbits and 
guinea-pigs, in whom it does not occur, and in whom Sonne 
has been unable to cure tuberculosis by light-baths. 


* Acta Medica Scandinavica, Vol. liv., Fasc. iv. ‘The Mode of 
Action of the Universal Light Bath.” By Carl Sonne; from the 
laboratory of the Finsen Medical Light Institute, Copenhagen. (Obtain- 
able from H. K. Lewis, 184 Gower Street, price 2s. 6d.) 


Here, then, in the author’s words, is the conclusion of the 
whole matter : 

The current view, that the therapeutic effect of the universal light 
bath should be essentially due to the ultra-violet (or the so-called 
chemically active) rays, has not been sufficiently warranted in spite 
of assiduous research and numerous experiments. 

Based on a series of various facts concerning the specific absorp- 
tion relations of the light-rays (visible heat rays) during radiation 
to the human skin, the following theory is advanced: the curative 
effect of the universal light bath is due to the capacity of the luminous 
rays, during the light bath, to heat a very essential portion of the agg-egate 
blood volume of the organism to a temperature possibly exceeding the 
highest ever measured fever temperature without causing the body 
temperature to rise in any appreciable degree. 

According to which the light bath will be able to produce the 
inciting effect of fever upon the oxidation and the formation of 
anti-bodies without producing the usual harmful effects of fever 
upon the organism. 


Here is a simple, reasonable, entirely novel theory. It 
must be considered by, for instance, Rollier, Gauvain and 
Bayliss, to name three of the distinguished men who are 
studying this subject and none of whom has taken cognisance 
of Sonne hitherto. The theory may or may not be true: its 
formulation is yet another reason for the co-ordinated 
enquiry into the whole subject, which I demand. Mean- 
while, let us consider its congruity with some facts already 
before us. 

Sonne’s theory goes admirably with my persistent coupling 
of “light and cold” in this connection, and shows the 
unscientific character of Professor Moore’s question to the 
readers of The Times, as to how much “ light and heat ” is 
rood for us. Also it agrees with the observation of Rollier 
that insolation is best carried on in the early morning hours, 
before there is too much heat about, and with Hill’s con- 
tention for the morning in early summer, with “ cool-moving 
air’ and sunlight, and his dictum that “ cold is an enemy 
of the semi-starved, it is a stimulating friend of the well-fed” 
~—and “ well sunlit,” doubtless we should add. Also my 
conclusion is supported that superb health and vigour in 
Canada are compatible with extreme cold, because of the 
sunlight. One reader has told me how a pulmonary case in 
California does better in winter than in summer; as Sonne 
would expect. Again, the Riviera does not serve for such 
results as Rollier’s and Gauvain’s. It is too hot. Yet, 
again, one begins to see daylight—surely the best metaphor 
—in the matter of Gauvain’s balneotherapy. His children, 
at Hayling Island, are bathed in the cold sea, which must 
certainly cool them, and this might be regarded as a strange 
alternative to the sun cure, which warms them. The 
contradiction is resolved if we assume that, when baths are 
used in our own warm summer air, the light warms the 
blood, and the water prevents the general body temperature 
from rising, as does Rollier’s cool Alpine air. 

Most important of all, I think that Sonne’s theory 
helps us to understand the pulmonary part of the question. 
Rollier takes so-called “ surgical” cases, and so does 
Gauvain. But the greater part of tuberculosis, by far, is 
pulmonary, and if the sun cure is there useless or injurious, 
my campaign is vastly reduced in significance and my 
citation of the wonderful reduction of the death rate from 
phthisis in New York since the coal smoke was abolished, 
becomes an isolated and therefore dubious statistic. A 
recent letter published in Time New StaTesMAN from a 
writer at Leysin, states the less favourable side forcibly. 
Here is my reply—tentative, of course, because we need the 
enquiry for which I plead. f 

All tuberculosis is essentially one. We must conceive of 
the body as lowered in resistance and then the parasite 
settles upon it—in lung, or knee, or elsewhere. True, there 
are two well-marked types of tubercle bacillus, one charac- 
teristic of the disease in the bovine and one of the disease in 
the human creature. The bovine type is very often found 
in, ¢.g., the bone and joint lesions. It might be the type 
amenable to the sun cure, whereas the human type of 
bacillus, usually found in the lungs, might be resistant 
thereto. I asked Sir Henry Gauvain as to the exact bacterio- 
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logical findings, when I visited Alton. Most careful enquiry 
is made, and only twenty-seven per cent. of his cases show 
the bovine type of bacillus; the rest show the human type, 
and they are therapeutically one with the others. More 
closely answering the argument is the fact that, as Dr. 
Rollier tells me, thirty per cent. of his cases have pulmonary 
disease as well as disease elsewhere. He habitually cures 
them; and why not? But then we must remember that 
he knows what he is doing. Hosts of surgeons condemned 
Lister, having tried his methods and failed to get his results. 
They condemned not Lister but themselves. The sun cure 
is essentially the simplest thing in the world, but even so it 
requires care and experience. The human skin has been 
smothered and blinded all its life, as a rule, and must be 
restored very gradually to its place in the sun. Rollier 
takes a fortnight fully to expose his patients and then they 
are scrupulously watched. Each case must be individually 
considered. There must be no fever, and Sonne has told us 
why. Patients who think that Rollier is altogether too 
slow and who deliberately expose themselves beyond his 
instructions pay cruelly for their not unnatural temerity. 
He has never had an accident of any kind from the sun cure 
in any phthisical patient, except for some hemorrhages in 
Swiss soldiers, sent to him for treatment by the Swiss 
Government, who had never previously been exposed to the 
sun. 

Undoubtedly, the use of sunlight in pulmonary tuberculosis 
has been tried and has failed in the hands of many who have 
had no experience of it and who, in the first place, have not 
distinguished between light and heat, as Sonne has so clearly 
taught us todo. Whether he be right or wrong, the practi- 
tioner could scarcely do better than follow carefully Rollier’s 
method for his cases, and to regard as his object the specific 
warming of the blood by the light whilst keeping the body 
cool—that is to say, no warmer than usual. 

The record of our sanatoria under the Insurance Act, 
started with such high hopes, is utterly pitiful. I make no 
bones about saying that, as a whole, this business is a cruel, 
ghastly, tragic and discreditable farce. Everyone who 
knows the alphabet of the facts will agree with me in his 
heart, whatever he may say or write. It is my privilege to 
tell the truth and I tell it now. Readers who prefer correcti- 
tude and diplomacy must go elsewhere. 

We must explicitly add the sunlight to the open air in our 
treatment. How many of our official sanatoria, or others, 
do so? Of those who do not, how many have ever heard of 
Rollier, and have read La Cure de Soleil? How many have 
examined the matter and found sufficient grounds for re- 
jecting it 2? We are in the dark ages of pure insular ignor- 
ance. Why should Harley Street be writing to me, who 
am not a clinician at all, or even a named writer, for the 
elements of information on this subject ? Let us have the 
inquiry we need, and the sooner the better. 

At Netley Hospital, on Southampton Water, not far 
from where Gauvain is doing his natural wonders, the build- 
ing is so arranged that no ray of direct sunlight can enter 
any ward. I have lectured there, years ago, but I never 
noticed it, Lord Knutsford drawing my attention to it the 
other day, and I thank him. St. Mary’s Hospital, Padding- 
ton, has a fine new fagade in honour of a high personage. 
How much sunlight can get past all that overhanging stone ? 
This morning I passed St. George’s Hospital and reflected 
that we are really trying to cure ill people in that place : no 
one has seen the sun in London tor days and the air is 
almost stiff with smoke. It remains to be seen what 
impression is made by Lord Newton’s Committee’s forth- 
coming report. But if we will not learn from Leysin and 
Alton, and New York and Copenhagen at this late date, my 
only serious hopes for the future of the British stock under 
the Union Jack will be in clean and sunny Canada, where 
the kind of cities in which we live and do ourselves to death 
are unknown.* LENs. 





* But I disturb myself unduly. The S. K. and C. Railway has a way 
out, which I had momentarily forgotten. Its posters run, “ Escape 
Winter Fogs. Go to Monte Carlo.” 


Correspondence 


WAGES IN THE WOOLLEN TRADE 


To the Editor of Tux New Statesman. 


Sir,—Alderman Turner’s letter is most misleading. The casual 
reader is left with the impression that the true percentage 
increases were 105 per cent. in the case of time workers and 
70 per cent. to 90 per cent. in the case of piece workers. Further- 
more, my figure of 160 per cent. is characterised as “ inaccurate.” 

As a matter of fact,my figure of 160 per cent. is correct, and 
is not disputed in so far as it relates to time workers (and sub- 
contractor piece workers who share in the time workers’ advances). 
These together form the largest group of the workers and con- 
stitute the majority of the woollen trade operatives. Wages 
calculations in this trade are peculiarly intricate, varying as 
they do from one group of workers to another, and I did not 
wish to confuse your readers by giving too many figures. I am 
sorry that I did not make this clear in my first letter, but my main 
object was to show in detail why the typical bonus of 105 per 
cent. is in fact an actual rise of 160 per cent. Alderman Turner 
is careful not to deny this, nor can he deny that the female piece- 
workers’ bonus of 90.68 per cent. is in fact a rise on pre-war 
rates of 142} per cent. These are the two main groups; smaller 
groups get less percentage rises, and many large groups get very 
much higher percentage increases. I confidently assert that 
statistics for the whole trade wil] show an average rise of well 
over 150 per cent. on the pre-war rates. 

The writer of your article who put forward the figure of 80 per 
cent., and those Trade Union leaders who lead the public and their 
own members to believe that the woollen workers are receiving 
70, 90 or 105 per cent. over pre-war rates, are doing the country 
a great disservice. They are misrepresenting the facts, and no 
good will come to us by shutting our eyes to the true relation 
between output and wages. Ignorance is the greatest enemy of 
progress.— Yours, etc., R. C, R. 


THE BOLSHEVIKS OF 


To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 

Srr,—Professor Schiicking’s lamentations in your last issue 
over the power of Herr Stinnes provide food for thought. The 
Bolsheviks who gathered at Versailles, like their prototypes 
in Petrograd, imagined that there was wealth ready for the 
seizing. Unfortunately, whether you are a despotic and vic- 
torious individual like Lenin, or a despotic and victorious band 
of Allied Powers, taking that vague abstraction called “ people's 
money” is not so easy as it looks. The result appears to be 
that the capitalist has to be called in to deal with the con- 
sequent ruin, and the Herr Stinnes of this world do not give 
their services for nothing.—Yours, etc. 


VERSAILLES 


OuIverR Brett. 


OUR MUSICAL CRITIC 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—May I reassure Mr. Max Plowman and any others 
who have been perturbed by Monsieur V. Ivan Turnovski's 
onslaught on me in your columns, by stating that immediately 
after reading the article in question I went to M. Turnovski’s 
lodgings and there killed him.—yYours, etc., 


November 26th. W. J. TuRNER. 


Miscellany 
MOZART AT THE “OLD VIC” 


HE production of Don Giovanni at the “ Old 

Vic” by Mr. Clive Carey in Mr. Dent’s new 
translation has been much the most interesting 

of recent musical events. As was to be 

expected from Mr. Dent, the translation is admirable, 
and an English audience is for the first time now able 
to appreciate the merits of Lorenzo Da Ponte’s libretto. 
Mr. Dent has kept in mind the fact that to Mozart and 
Da Ponte the story of Don Juan was not a subject 
for moralising cant—or, as it is sometimes euphemistic- 
ally expressed, religious edification—but one that cried 
aloud for treatment in a comic spirit. It is true that 


Mozart in the music of the Statue scene strikes a different 
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note, but it is one of those examples of Mozart’s extra- 


ordinary genius that the music of this scene, though 
so dramatic as to be capable of sending a chill down 
one’s spine, is yet absolutely in keeping with the music 
It is in no way tragic, we get 
no sense of human suffering at all; it seems only fitting 
and proper that the Commendatore should invite Don 
Juan to supper in Hell in return for the audacious 


of the rest of the opera. 


invitation Don Juan gave to the statue. The invitation 
is given and accepted in the spirit in which the first 
men to get into an aeroplane must have regarded their 
situation on leaving the earth. The situation is defi- 
nitely comic though blood-curdling. As for the last 
scene—which I understand had not been given before 


in England, except at private performances—anything 


less in the puritanical sham-religious spirit could not 
be imagined than this charming exhortation addressed 
to the audience to “ponder well are you going to 
heaven or hell,” or, as the original has it, “‘ This is the 
end of those who do ill.””. The music Mozart has written 
to these words is absolutely expressionless. But al- 
though it is expressionless it has a certain cold beauty, 


and this is one of Mozart’s secrets—this power of 


creating an expressionless beauty which looks merely 
formal but is not. If Mozart had wanted to give any 
significance to these words he could have done it— 
no one better—but he did not ; he ended as he began, 
in the comic spirit, and Mr. Dent, in my opinion, was 
absolutely justified in taking care to make that ap- 
parent. Some may think he has gone a little too far 
and underlined the comedy here and there. For 
example, when Donna Anna comes to, after fainting 
at the sight of her father murdered by Don Juan, Mr. 
Dent makes Don Ottavio say: ‘“‘She speaks again, 
give her a drop more brandy.” At which, of course, 
we all guffawed—except, I believe, Mr. Shaw, who for 
the first time in his life showed some respect for tradition. 
Loathing Donna Anna’s sanctimonious horror at the 
sudden appearance of Don Juan in her bedroom as 
I do, I cannot be expected to find fault with Mr. Dent’s 
brandy, but I am prepared with an argument for 
those degenerate people who find Donna Anna a sym- 
athetic character. It will be granted, I suppose, that 
it would be fatal to a comic opera if the principal 
character aroused in us any strong antipathy. Well, 
Don Juan has just murdered Donna Anna’s father, 
and nothing would be easier than for Donna Anna at 
this crisis to get our sympathy to such an extent that 
we could no longer contemplate Don Juan’s further 
adventures with the necessary detachment. Mr. Dent’s 
brandy dissolves our thickening emotions and clears 
our heads. 

It is another matter, however, when the desire to 
emphasise the comedy leads to the burlesque singing 
of a Canzonetta which it seems to me should be sung, 
in Don Juan’s characteristically light-hearted way it 
is true, but yet so subtly as to retain its full musical 
value. Mr. Clive Carey, however, consciously bur- 
lesqued Deh, vieni alla finestra, and completely spoilt 
the music for us. This was his only lapse from a 
delightfully graceful and polished’ performance as Don 
Juan. It is to be hoped that Mr. Carey will be able 
to arrange that the “Old Vic’’ company shall give us 
more than the one remaining performance advertised 
in January, for the whole production was admirable, 
the only really weak point being the singing of Donna 
Anna and Donna Elvira. 

Every time I hear Mozart’s music I ask myself what 
is the secret of its fascination. Why is it that all 


anything but praise Mozart. They have all followed 
Haydn who, when asked by Mozart’s father for his 
opinion, replied: “I must tell you before God and as 
an honest man that I think your son the greatest 
composer I ever heard of.” 

I think one of the most striking of Mozart’s qualities 
is his conciseness. There are in Mozart none of Schu- 
bert’s “ heavenly longueurs.’’ Mozart could be trivial, 
formal, empty, but he never drifted, and at his most 
formal and emptiest there is a dry, intellectual sparkle, 
a definiteness which we should not be wrong in callin 
wit. It is not surprising to learn that Mozart loved 
playing billiards. Attwood, who was sent to him from 
England as a pupil, relates that Mozart would always 
rather play billiards than give him a lesson. Another 
passion of Mozart’s was dancing, and his dancing 
must have had the same exactness and polish as his 
music. We are told that Mozart was small but beauti- 
fully proportioned, and that he was the soul of gaiety, 
although his usual expression was “ serious and even 
melancholy.” His sister-in-law declared that she “ had 
never seen him angry,’’ and contemporaries ee as 
to his “equanimity and mildness of manner.” This 
mildness and equanimity harmonises with his intel- 
lectual formalism, and, so far, we might be portraying 
the character of an extremely gifted intellectual, almost 
academic, musician. But the genius of Mozart resided 
in the combination of these qualities with a susceptibility, 
a sensuous delicacy, an extreme of sensibility, greater 
than any other composer has ever possessed. These 
qualities are often mistakenly thought to be feminine, 
but they are not. Just as only the hardest steel can 
take the finest edge, so it is the quintessence of mascu- 
linity that it is capable of such extraordinary sensitive- 
ness. The tender delicacy of Mozart’s loveliest airs is 
so fine, so impalpable, that it seems impossible that 
mortal ears could capture it. There is no swooning, 
no blurring, no mistiness, no languorous melting of 
perception into sensation, none of the sham “ strength ”’ 
of feminine composers like Strauss and Wagner, but 
always a clear purity of outline, always a maximum 
of expressiveness with a minimum of means. When 
we reflect that Mozart died at the age of thirty-six, 
and that his circumstances had never been favourable, 
but that in spite of them he had continuously developed 
in his art, we must acknowledge that his early death 
was the greatest loss music has ever suffered. 

W. J. Turner. 


TCHEKOV AND THE STAGE 
SOCIETY 


NCLE V ANYA was called by Tchekov “scenes from 

country life.” He wished to make it perfectly 

clear from the outset that he was not writing 2 
Scribe, a Sardou, or even an Alexandre Dumas fils play. 
He was writing a Middlemarch, only he was writing it for the 
theatre. He went so far as to steal one of George Eliot’s 
characters (vide Landmarks of Russian Literature), Mr. 
\Casaubon, who appeared in the flesh in this play. It is not 
undramatic because it is violently interesting; and it is 
dramatic, not because there is any sustained plot or any 
dexterity of move and countermove between the characters, 
but because the glimpses of ordinary everyday life which 
Tchekov gives us remind us poignantly of what we have 
seen in our everyday life. In fact, Tchekov meets the 


great musicians, whatever their temperaments, have “need of the Russian gentleman who said: “Je vais au 


united in extolling him, although they may never have 
agreed on any other point ? However fond a musician 
may be of Beethoven, of Franck, of Bach, of Brahms, 
of Wagner, of Purcell, of Schumann, of Schubert, of 
Liszt, or of Tchaikovsky, he will at times dwell upon 
the defects of his particular god, but never will he do 





théatre pour voir ce que vois tous les jours.” If that is your 
need, Tchekov does more than meet it, he fulfils it. If, on 
the other hand, you aspire to see just those very things 
which are lacking in your everyday life, that is to say, @ 
spy killing Lord Kitchener, or M. Clemenceau throttling 
M. Poincaré on the cornice of the Are de Triomphe, then 
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Tchekov will disappoint you. Imagine Tchekov’s Uncle 
Vanya being offered to an ordinary successful manager, 
and supposing, as was not long ago the case. no one had heard 
_..of Tchekov, he would at once say, “ When is this play 
going to begin ?”’; and at its close, ‘why has it ended ?” 
The first act introduces us to a group of characters. In the 
second act the same group of characters have abounded in 
their own sense, abounded but not bounded. for they have 
not made one step forward. In the third act, one of the 
characters, Uncle Vanya himself, exasperated beyond human 
endurance, lets off a pistol at Professor Casaubon and 
misses him. That is all the action, properly speaking, 
there is in the play. In the fourth act, some of the characters 
leave the house where the conversation has been proceeding, 
and Uncle Vanya and Sonia, his niece, remain behind. 
That is all that happened. Yet the juxtaposition of these 
characters in these peculiar circumstances and the conver- 
sation which they make between them, open out vistas of 
thought and feeling. After seeing this play we know the 
whole lives of the seven or eight characters. We know their 
past, although they have told us little of it; we can guess 
their future. Moreover, although they belong to Russia, 
and to a distinct and marked epoch of Russian history, the 
period of stagnation preceding the Russo-Japanese war, 
during which, as a Russian once said, “ Russia was dying of 
playing Vindt ” (which is about the same as auction-bridge), 
we have met these characters in every other country. They 
swarm in London ; not a few were in the audience when the 
play was being acted. We have each of us met Uncle 
Vanya, full of good intentions and ideals turned slightly sour, 
brave in words, feeble in action, easily reduced to despair and 
tears, who, if exasperated sufficiently, can fire off a pistol 
which will never hit anyone. We have known Professor 
Casaubon’s young wife, Elena, sensuous, non-moral, the 
would-be guardian angel, the harmless Circe so much more 
fatal to people like Dr. Astrov and Uncle Vanya than Circe 
herself, with all her paraphernalia of golden looms and 
grunting swine. We all of us have known Sonia, the plain, 
unattractive, good niece, who loves in vain and remains 
behind to do the accounts for her uncle. But, the reader 
will say, if we know all these people by heart, if the charac- 
ters of George Eliot, and many other novelists, are being 
paraded before us, where is the originality of Tchekov as a 
ramatist. His originality lies in this; not only has he put 
real people on the stage—dramatists have done that from the 
days of Aristophanes to those of St. John Hankin—but 
what Tchekov has done and what nobody else has ever 
attempted, is to put on the stage that which in all other 
plays happens during the entr’actes. That is to say, when 
you see a drama, when the passionate lovers say good-bye, 
when all is over, you know that the ordinary life of the 
people concerned must, in spite of everything, go on; that 
they must change their clothes, have breakfast, tea and sup- 
per, and that after the last good-bye has been said 
there will come a moment when someone will say, “‘ The 
carriage is at the door,” and the carriage will drive up and 
the guests will get into it and go, and the host will remain 
at home. Tchekov shows you all this; he shows you the 
guests going and the other people remaining at home. 
; You hear the dull machinery of everyday once more creaking 
in its customary groove, This experience is novel and 
indescribably moving when it is presented on the stage with 
tetion. Of course, a great deal depends upon the acting. 
You cannot act a Tchekov play in the same way that you 
act a Pinero play, not even with the starriest of casts. 
Tehekov learnt this himself by bitter experience. When 
one of his first plays, The Sea Gull, was first produced at 
Petrograd at the State-paid theatre, the Comédie Francaise 
of Russia, full of tradition and competence, the play did not 
get across the footlights. But when it was gently treated| 


by the Art Theatre at Moscow, and the play was allowed to| 


So it was at the Court Theatre on Sunday and Monday. 


in itself, the effect was tremendous. 
he play was produced by M. Theodore Komisarjevsky, 





late producer and art director at the Moscow State Theatre. 
It was one of the best performances the Stage Society 
has given, immensely superior to their last performance 
of the play just beforethe war. I missed, however, Miss Gillian 
Scaife as Sonia, and in some respects I preferred Mr. Guy 
Rathbone’s Uncle Vanya to Mr. Leon Quartermaine’s. 
Mr. Leon Quartermaine made him a little too harsh; he 
was neither sympathetically weak nor hysterically weak 
enough. In that last scene, when Uncle Vanya and Sonia 
sit down at the neglected writing table to work again— 
the only cure for their disappointments—and she makes 
her dim little speech about the world beyond the grave 
where they will forget the stale ache of them, Mr. 
Quartermaine did not give with equal poignancy the sense 
of suffering passively, such as only the weak and empty 
know. He ought, too, to have been made-up to look 
older. Miss Rathbone was perhaps a little too much 
the good schoolgirl, and hardly woman enough. I think 
in that last scene it would have been better if she had 
made a subtle distinction between the first part of her 
speech when she is repeating sincerely, yet, in a way, by 
rote, those consolations in which she believes, and the 
last few words when she puts her arms round his neck. 
She was excellent in all the scenes with Dr. Astrov and 
with Elena, excellent indeed in her bearing throughout. 
Miss Cathleen Nesbitt was an admirable Elena; her walk 
and gestures were perfect, with their suggestion of indolence 
and restlessness, as of an unsatisfied woman, neither cold 
nor passionate, a torment to herself, who tantalises others 
and leads them onto torment her. Heractingmade it quite 
clear how exasperating Vanya’s passion for her was, how 
impossible it was for her to be even decently kind to 
him sometimes; if only Mr. Quartermaine had made us 
sympathise, too, as much with Vanya in these scenes, the 
scenes between them would have been perfect, but he 
could not be utterly, helplessly emotional. Though 
Elena longs to be rid of her pestering lovers, she really 
is only interested in love. Miss Nesbitt acted the scene 
in which Astrov tries to interest Elena in his ideas extra- 
ordinarily well; her boredom, her inability to keep her 
mind on anything but the man who is talking to her she 
expressed to perfection. 

I have a great respect for Mr. Franklin Dyall as an 
actor. I have never seen him fail, and I have seen him 
succeed where success is rare. He can give as well as 
anyone (and how few such actors there are) an impression 
of an intense character somehow bedevilled, run-to-seed, 
spoilt. He would make an admirable Relling in The Wild 
Duck, or a good Larry in John Bull’s Other Island. This 
characteristic suits the part of Astrov. To Sonia, Astrov, 
in spite of his coarseness and drunkenness, seems so fine 
in himself, and he even moves Elena a little. To her, too, 
he seems superior to the others, and she thinks of that 
superiority in characteristically feminine terms as “a 
streak of genius.” The idealist gone wrong is often 
attractive to women ; he is a person to be saved, too, which 
is an extra attraction, while the sense of a conflict within 
him suggests to them possibilities of passion. Mr. Hignett 
as the professor was duly empty and fatuous, yet, as he 
should be, a man of imposing exterior. He has written 
rows of books and stacks of articles on art and literature, 
saying in them what all clever people knew before and 
others take no interest in at all. We know him well. 
The minor parts—the old nurse (Miss Iné Cameron), the 
amiable tame cat of the house, Telyegen (Mr. Dodd), Vanya’s 
old mother (Miss Agnes Thomas)—were beautifully played. 
When you have a good producer, one of the first effects 
noticeable is that everybody in the play becomes con- 
scious of the importance of their parts. It was an 


admirable production, and it was borne in on one again 
what all clever people know and others, alas! take no 
interest in—namely, that it is not talent but the art of 
\ production that our stage lacks at the present time. 
Desmonp MacCartay. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 
we Christmas time illustrated books appear in 


large numbers. They make excellent “ gift- 

books,”’ to use the book-market phrase, for they 
fulfil two of the conditions of a proper present. The perfect 
present is, of course, an object which the recipient wants 
but either could not afford to buy or did not know that he 
wanted. Failing this, an illustrated edition of a book, if 
the pictures are good, gives a little instantaneous shock 
of pleasure, and it is the kind of book most people do not 
purchase for themselves. Such books, however, require 
to be carefully chosen. An interesting book on the art of 
illustration has recently appeared. It is by Mr. Edmund T. 
Sullivan (The Art of Illustrating. Chapman and Hall. 
256.). Mr. Sullivan is himself a well-known illustrator. 
I possess his Sartor Resartus (it was not given me, I 
could not resist it), a vigorous, imaginative piece of work, 
im which the vignettes are particularly good. His work 
has a Diireresque quality; there is more vigour than charm 
in it as a rule and, like Diirer, his feminine types are apt 
to be forbidding. He illustrated Mr. Wells’s Modern 
Utepia; he has illustrated The Pilgrim’s Progress. On 
the whole, I know no better modern illustrator of a book 
of the urgent moral-imaginative kind or of grim comedy. 


” - * 


His book shows, beside an inside knowledge of his craft 
in all its departments, considerable analytical power as a 
critic. His chapter on Phil May and Beardsley is particularly 

- He has illustrated his book with reproductions 
from Holbein, Diirer, Blake, Doré, Menzel, Millais, North- 
cote, Boyd Houghton (one of the modern illustrators whom 
he admires most), Keene, May, Beardsley, Abbey, Nicholson, 
and in many cases he has added a brief note showing the 
point of the picture. This is really useful criticism. The 
comment may not help one to estimate the whole artistic 
merit of the illustration in question, but one gets from 
it a definite piece of knowledge which enables one to under- 
stand the reason why the artist tried to make his effect 
this way and not another, and where he submitted to the 
conditions of his medium, woodcut or engraving, and where 
he tried to force a particular effect in spite of these con- 
ditions. As a rule, this kind of criticism is much more 
instructive than purely esthetic criticism. There are a good 
many startling omissions in his book. He does not discuss 
Cruickshank, for example, and the great French illustrators, 
with the exception of Doré, are hardly discussed at all. 
It does not therefore pretend to be a thorough treatise, 
but I have found that it has increased my interest in some 
of the new Christmas books which have come under my 
eyes. 

* * . 


I have seen two books illustrated by Mr. Arthur 
Rackham, Milton’s Comus (Heinemann. 25s.) and A Dish 
of Apples, a book of poems by Mr. Eden Phillpotts upon 
different kinds of apples and topics, such as wassailing and 
cider-making, connected with apples (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.). Mr. Rackham’s talent lies in an elfin exuber- 
ance, a gift for curling, swirling arabesque and an original, 
cold sense of colour (not to my own taste) in which every 
colour has an admixture in it of old ivory. His elves and his 
own imaginative elfishness in general do not show the gaiety, 
innocence and poetry of Dicky Doyle’s ; his elves and fairies 
have Beardsley blood in them. His little girls are extremely 
pretty ; but to my mind he makes innocence too pretty ; he 
has too great a dread of insipidity in delineating it. He 
is always sophisticated. Mr. Phillpott’s poems give him a 
wide excuse for weaving his elaborate, studied variations, for 
the themes round which they cling are small and thin ; but in 





the case of Comus one is unpleasantly conscious of the 
difference between the poet’s and the artist’s imagination, 
An illustrator must express in some degree the spirit of 
his author. He may translate it into his own medium 
and transmit it through his own temperament, which 
implies distortion, but he must have felt his author. | 
could not detect a trace of that imaginative sympathy in 
Mr. Rackham’s Comus. 


* * * 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus have published a beautifully 
printed edition of Virginibus Puerisque, illustrated in 
water-colour by Mr. Norman Wilkinson (25s.). Here 
again there is a marked discrepancy between illustrator 
and artist. The plates are delicately, minutely and skil- 
fully drawn, with an economy of detail which aims at 
decorative effect without, however, achieving breadth, 
and in some instances producing even an impression of 
humourless bareness akin to the impression which is often 
made on us by people who live self-consciously the 
simple life. They are entirely without humour and 
vitality ; in these respects they notably fail as illus- 
trations to Stevenson’s prose. Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s 
short humorous story of the sixteenth century, The Heads- 
woman (The Bodley Head. 6s.), has been reprinted and 
illustrated by coloured wood-cuts by Miss Marcia Foster. 
These are excellent in an unpretentious way. Miss Hester 
Sainsbury’s poems, Holy Women and Other Poems (The 
Favil Press. 5s.), are illustrated by her own wood-cuts. 
They show unusual sensitiveness to the general effect 
which is proper to wood-cuts, but they are often unskilful 
in execution and too confused in consequence. In one in 
particular, presumably of Salome dancing, she has destroyed 
the unity of her design by trying to make very fine white 
lines and thick white high lights balance each other; the 
result is a mess. There is a fine Blake-like impetuosity of 
movement in the plate representing one acrobat hanging 
head-foremost from a trapeze and catching the limp body 


of another. 
as % * 


The Hogarth Press publishes a small volume of wood- 
cuts by Mr. Roger Fry (5s.). These are in the good 
tradition ; subordination of aerial perspective to design, 
firm drawing; though in Mr. Fry’s case the drawing is 
not always perfectly clear. Wood engraving is a positive 
art. The odd thing about the rough wood-cut is that though 
it keeps firm hold of fact of a decided kind, it can convey a 
sense of mystery, and for all its roughness give an impression 
of delicacy. This is the test of a good one. Mr. Fry’s 
still-life studies are apt to be over emphatic; some of his 
nudes are much more successful, and in his wood-cut of a 
man reading in a chair and of huddled houses beside a river 
he has achieved that arresting effect. 


* * * 


Messrs. Macmillan publish The Jungle Book (10s.), illus- 
trated by Mr. Maurice and Mr. Edward Detmold, and The 
Brushwood Boy (10s.), by F. H. Townsend. Mr. Edward 
Detmold is an experienced draughtsman of animals, ex- 
tremely careful, not imaginative, rather literal and 
pretty. Mr. Townsend can draw a charming little girl 
dizzy with high spirits, which is one qualification for illus- 
trating The Brushwood Boy; he fails, however, to get the 
dream atmosphere. On the sentiment when it issues from 
the dream-life into reality he pounces unerringly, and 
many will like these pictures very much. 


* * * 


What ought illustrations to children’s books to aim at 
is a question which one asks oneself at this time of year. 
I don’t care for the new nonsense much myself, for if there 
is a matter in which one is inclined to be conservative it 
is nonsense. Pictures for children should be vivid and, if 


possible, simple ; that is all one can say. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard. By Exeanor Fanrsron. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 
The White Riband. By F.TennysonJesse. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


There visited London a little time ago a large and beautiful 
American lady who was received with affection, the just due 
of her innocence and her abounding kindliness, in the literary 
circles which she sought. There came, however, a painful 
day at a tea party when, at the mention of the quality, punc- 
tuality, she remarked : “ Now, I'm terribly punctual. I always 
get to any appointment ten minutes ahead of time. Of course, 
it doesn’t matter when I’m in America, for I’ve a contract 
with the Newspaper Syndicate to write twelve poems 
a week, so when I’m too early anywhere there I just sit down 
and write a poem.” Even as in John Davidson’s The Ballad 
of Hell the damned souls were “ surprised to find that they 
could cheer,”’ so those who were present found that they were 
capable of what they had thought the forgotten sport of drawing 
the line. They felt as Mr. Edmund Gosse and Sir Sidney Colvin 
feel about les jeunes. Literature, they knew, could not be 
created like this. . . . 

But it became apparent, a little while after, that literature 
can be created, if not under exactly the same conditions, at 
least under conditions so like them that they certainly cannot 
be comfortable. For in the columns of the Daily Herald there 
began to appear every day a light topical poem by “Tom 
Fool”; and it was nearly always very good. One wondered, 
as one saw day after day the blowing of the iridescent bubble, 
what unusual talent lay behind this diurnal display. It must 
be an extraordinarily vital talent which could survive this 
strain, and one reflected with a certain melancholy on the 
amount of brilliance that is poured daily into contemporary 
journalism. It may be argued that such writing, though 
apparently ephemeral, achieves a subtle permanence in the 
effect it has in raising the public taste; but that is a doubtful 
consolation. One thinks of a parallel case in another art, and 
remembers the virtual loss of nearly all the work of Daniel 
Vierge, which resulted from the fact that he was an illustrator 
and had to sepulture his divine drawings in the pages of books 
that have long since proved themselves mortal, and one doubts 
whether one can really feel comfort in the thought of his influence 
on the artistic standards of the readers of those books. As a 
result of these meditations we felt an increasing desire to see 
the talent of “Tom Fool” display itself in some more enduring 
form. 

Now, in Martin Pippin and the Apple Orchard Miss Eleanor 
Farjeon, which is “Tom Fool’s” other name, has essayed 
that thing. She still shows herself under a handicap. For one 
thing, the title sounds as if this might be a child’s book of the 
gurgling kind, whereas the longer one has lived the more one 
will appreciate the glowing imagination and the springtime 
mysticism that lies behind them. And, for another, it consists 
of five fairy stories which are told within another story, which is 
far too complicated and teasing to be a good setting. But the 
stories themselves, both in their conception and the craft that sets 
them down on the printed page each as burning bright as a 
copper beech in noon sunlight, are admirable. They aim at 
one of the most difficult things in the world, for one would 
have thought it impossible to write a new fairy story without 
lapsing either into fatuity or didacticism, and they marvellously 
sueceed. Miss Farjeon has the initial advantage of a richly 
beautiful style, which loads the pages with colour that is always 
relevant to form. Reading Proud Rosalind and the Hart-Royal 
is like going into a wood in the October of a red autumn, and 
its ornamentation, rich though it is in its picture of the red 
deer and the red fox running through country red with sunset- 
coloured spindle trees and silver birches burned red gold, is 
dictated and controlled by the author’s sense that its business 
is to serve the theme of the discovery of love encrusted with 
pride like a fine sword red with rust. (How astonishingly 
Superior we are to the last generation! How infinitely better 
we write now than those innocents who not only produced 
but esteemed The Yellow Book ! Really, we have every right 
to follow the example of the German poet whom Coleridge 
met at Frankfort, who, when he mentioned himself, was always 
careful to raise his hat with an air of profound respect.) And 
there is, behind this power of writing beautifully and the 
austerity that enables Miss Farjeon to use it wisely, an 
imagination that creates completely noble things. There is 
probably no short story that lingers in the minds of so many 
people as The Brushwood Boy; its tale of predestined lovers 
meeting in dreamland soothes the mind fatigued with the 








uncertainties of reality with its vision of a kind universe that 
provides for its children by mystic ways. There is also no 
short story which so disappoints those who turn back to it, 
for it is no exception to the rule that Mr. Kipling’s work has 
the curious quality of going bad with keeping exactly like food. 
Now, in one of Miss Farjeon’s fairy tales (which she iniquitously 
calls The Mill of Dreams, which ought to be the title of a bad 
short story and not of a good one), she writes The Brushwood 
Boy that will suit our present standards. The story of the girl 
of the mill and the sailor boy, who took from her an ear of corn 
and gave her a seashell, is exquisite in idea and even more 
inspired in its execution. For its theme, of course, is not new, 
otherwise it would not remind one of The Brushwood Boy. But 
there are pages and pages of dialogue here, passages that take 
place between the girl in the mill and her lover on the high 
seas whenever she holds his shell to her ear, which are utterly 
new inventions of Miss Farjeon’s highly idiosyncratic power of 
creating beauty. This story does not seem as good at the first 
reading as The Brushwood Boy did at its first reading. There 
is sometimes an air about Miss Farjeon’s prose as if she were 
fond of doing needlework of the Liberty kind. But so amazing 
is her vision of love, and so tireless is she in her business of 
writing beautifully and tensely, that this tale will certainly keep 
better than the other. This book should be acquired by éhe 
intelligent, even if they cannot imagine themselves reading 
fairy tales with pleasure, as an earnest of the existence of a 
new and authentic talent. 

Miss Tennyson Jesse’s The White Riband ought to be acquired, 
too, not only for its own brief gracefulness, but as an earnest 
of the development of an equally authentic talent. When 
Miss Tennyson Jesse began to write she cared very obviously 
much more for colour than for form; some of her early stories 
seemed to have been written not with pen and ink but with 
a brush and palette. Since then she has written one long novel, 
Secret Bread, in which an overmastering idea dictated to some 
degree, but rather uncertainly, the form of the work. But 
in The White Riband the artist has consciously moulded the form 
of the story till it perfectly expresses the theme and adds to 
its power. It is the tale, Jaid in the crinolined age, of a love- 
child in a Cornish village whose beauty takes the eye of a fine 
lady, who promises to dance the May-Day dance with her if she 
can buy a white satin riband for her waist; she seeks work 
everywhere to earn the price of the riband, for the fine lady 
seems to her as exquisite as a queen out of faeryland and the 
promised dance the consummation of all romance, but is 
everywhere refused, since the reason of her search has leaked 
out and it is thought a whim unbecoming in a girl of that 
station. At last in desperation on May-Day eve she steals what 
she wants from a wreath on a dead girl’s grave; but at the 
dance the fine lady forgets her promise and rebukes the girl 
for impertinence when she demands its fulfilment, and the 
crowd recognises what riband it is she is wearing, so that she 
creeps away to the woods and hangs herself with it. A story 
so obviously dramatic might in other hands click to its con- 
clusion like a typewriter. But this is perfect in form ; it unfolds 
as gradually as the girl’s daydreams, as her slow. incredulous 
perception of the world’s cruelty. Again we must comment 


how well we write nowadays. 
Resecca WEsT. 


THE COSMIC PUPPETRY 


Punch: The Immortal Liar. By Conrap Arxen. Secker. 5s. 
Hymen. By H.D. The Egoist Press. 3s. 

To couple these books provides yet another illustration of 
Poetry’s diversity of raiment. Each in its own way and in its 
own measure achieves the prime purpose of art: the communi- 
cation of something that we call, variously and always inade- 
quately, beauty, emotion, ecstasy. Their ways widely differ. 
Mr. Conrad Aiken’s work has a strong narrative interest, and that 
alone suffices to hold one’s attention. His versification is 
competent and unremarkable : that is to say, trifling inelegances 
or occasional clichés pass unnoticed because they never obtrude ; 
the unambitious swinging verse is simply his medium for a certain 
kind of story-telling, not an end in itself. Punch: The Immortal 
Liar, is something more than mere delicate fantasy: it is a work 
of genuine imagination at once bizarre and beautiful. And it is 
more still. The author is not guiltyof the “moral bias that is an 
unpardonable mannerism in style ” : no copybook maxim emerges 
from this picturesque city of his building; but the book does, 
none the less, convey a hint of profound allegory. The dramatis 
persom are Punch, Judy, Jack Ketch, Polly Prim and some 
others: traditional puppets who give the story just the degree ot 
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remoteness from everyday life that is essential to romance. 
Punch, who dominates the book, we are shown from various 
angles: through the eyes of two old men, through the eyes of 
Polly Prim, and through his own eyes. We see him in the beer- 
house, drinking and bragging confidentially of his fantastic crimes. 

You wouldn’t think, with a nose like mine, 

Purple and gorgeous with too much wine, 

And a bony hump like a pedlar’s pack 

Pushing the coat up off my back, 

You wouldn’t think that a man like this, 

Short of murder, could steal a kiss .... 

But, whatever we think, he does by his own account steal 
many kisses. Having tired of Judy, who dies of his neglect, he 
seduces first Polly Prim and then the baker’s wife. Does he 
indeed, or is he only a liar? Is he the dreaming sinner that sits 
in the brain of even the soberest citizen? At least he is no less 
real. So far from being a stock figure of fun, he has more vitality 
than many a character in a novel; and he differs from men as 
we know them chiefly in being endowed more richly than they 
with swagger, mendacity, imagination, and a brawling lust for 
beauty. He is a sprite imprisoned in a mountain of ugly flesh. 
Gross, sensual, cowardly, a braggart, it is yet the perverse poetry 
in him that drives him desperately from woman to woman ; and 
we watch him blundering on, not indeed with pity, but with an 
understanding (mixed curiously with loathing) that is more 
intimate than pity. In the second part of the poem we are 
admitted still further into the dark interior of his mind: we see 
him struggling in his net ; scheming to poison Judy, yet ashamed 
and stricken when she poisons herself ; swaying wretchedly 
between the old affection and the new desire. And 

. . « He knew himself most ugly, 
And closed his eyes for a moment not to see it. 
Red-faced, lascivious, hump-backed, and a coward! 
Where the strings pulled, he moved. He was a puppet. 
Yes; that is his unanswerable plea: he is a puppet. And 
Mountebank, in whose mind the whole drama moves, feels the 
strings at his own heart and knows that he, too, is a puppet. 
With that reflection he puts the others away in their box; and 
there comes the further thought that perhaps the Invisible Puller 
of Strings is himself controlled by another, unimaginably vast— 
or even, in part, by us, his dolls. 
The puppets lay huddled together, 
Arms over heads, contorted, just where he had dropped them ; 
Inscrutable, silent, terrific, like those made eternal 
Who stare, without thought, at a motionless world without 
meaning. 

Hymen has a more austere charm, and a far subtler music; 
and if we give it briefer mention it is only because the 
distilled beauty of H. D.’s verse lends itself less to exposition 
than does the full-blooded and gaily coloured fantasy wrought 
by Mr. Aiken. If the perennial controversy between the 
strict formalists and the apostles of vers libres had ever been 
closed, and the less regular form categorically damned, the 
publication of Hymen would afford a good reason for an appeal 
against that verdict. At no work could be flung with less justice 
the customary taunt, “ prose cut up into lengths.” If H.D.’s 
work is free verse—and no one will seek to deny it that label—it 
serves to emphasise the neglected truism that freedom in art, as 
in life, is relative only, and that free verse is far from being the 
mere absence of form. H. D. has a sense of colour, of music, and 
of form. Her rhythms, which are always marked and sometimes 
regular, are not patterns imposed upon her medium: they are the 
spontaneous expression of poetic emotion, which, at its highest, 
naturally seeks and finds utterance in strong rhythm. They rise 
and fall with the emotion that informs them. This volume, 
Hymen, no less than the mask from which its name is derived, 
celebrates a wedding: the wedding of the romantic element and 
the classical, the wedding of romantic colour and passion with 
classical chastity of diction. 


QUIA IMPOSSIBILE 


Hellenism and Christianity. By Epwyn Bevan. 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Sir Thomas Browne, though himself occasionally liable to let his 
reason fun away with him, has recorded how he sighed that 
there were not more impossibilities in his religion for his faith 
to conquer. And in adopting such a position, we feel he stands 
out as pre-eminent in sense as in style from the great army of 
Defenders of the Faith before and since. For Reason, in this 
warfare with the infidel, has ever been a sort of polemical elephant, 
apt at any moment to run amok in the wrong direction and 
carry destruction into the ranks of the crusaders themselves. 


Allen and 





And it is impossible to feel that Mr. Bevan, the latest champion, 
has always succeeded in keeping his mount under control. ‘The 
most sceptical indeed will recognise the style, candour and fairness 
which distinguish his book; and it may further be allowed 
that he has marshalled the Mysteries of the Faith into an 
unusually compact and consistent phalanx. 

But all this has been at the cost of surrenders and concessions. 
The Prophets and the Apocalyptics are only dubiously allowed 
@ supernatural clairvoyant glimmering of the future ; the Virgin 
Birth is uncertain and indifferent ; the evidence for the resur- 
rection of the body of Christ would not satisfy the Society for 
Psychical Research. If we follow reason thus far, why or where 
should we stop? And what is gained in compensation? A 
greater, more reasonable consistency for the system which 
survives this intellectual barbering. And yet the premises on 
which it all rests still demand as strong an act of faith as ever; 
they remain as great a gulf, to be crossed only by a leap in the 
dark. True, faith in his own intuition will still carry the believer 
across it; but if reason is to be allowed its say, why, it will be 
asked, should the believer's intuition be a better guide than the 
opposite intuition of the unbeliever or the absence of intuition 
in the agnostic ? In fact, why leap at all? “Those who spoil 
this life, relying on one beyond,” says Mr.’Bevan, “ lose, if there 
is nothing beyond, their one opportunity. As Christians they 
run the risk of getting nothing at all.” “ Very well,” your 
reasoner may reply, “ why not follow for the present Epicurus, 
whom you admit to be wiser if this world is all, and Christ in 
the hereafter, if there be one? Surely this is only simple 
prudence. For you who are so put to it to justify as not really 
irrational those who take the Christian leap can hardly damn 
those who, lacking your intuitions or having others of their 
own, sit still or leap elsewhither. Dieu nous pardonnera, c'est 
son métier. Besides,” the “reasonable” will ask, “why should 
we be expected to leap at all—in obedience to an intuition as 
perverse, for ought we know, as that which yearly drives the 
swarms of lemmings to plunge to destruction in the Northern 
Sea? Who could approve of an earthly father whose testament 
enjoined his children to set their all upon a lottery, on pain 
of being cut off with a shilling? Or of an earthly law-giver 
whose ordinances were so ambiguous that the wisest disputed 
their meaning and his very existence?” Far firmer ground 
for the apologist is that on which Mr. Chesterton and others 
have taken their stand: that Christian dogma makes this life 
a far more interesting adventure. 

“Credo quia impossibile,” cried Tertullian. To argue, to 
appeal to reason is on this ground, surely, to be lost. The faithful 
should know; they should not reason. For them, to start 
concluding is indeed the beginning of the end. They must 
speak as having authority. For Christianity is unreasonable— 
like most of Christendom. Reasons are mainly excuses ; beliefs 
depend chiefly on habits ; and men do not judge so much as pre- 
judge. Hence there is but poor strategy in any Spiegelfechterci 
of this sort before the diminishing-glass of reason. At all events, 
it was with the holes in nets, not in arguments, that the 
founders of Christianity preoccupied themselves 

Mr. Bevan is at his best away from controversy, in his amusing 
chapters on the Gnostics and Augustine. His sympathetic 
narration of the dialogue of the last-named with his friends at 
Cassiciacum under the splendour of the Pennine Alps has a 
quite Platonic charm. The two essays on Bacchylides and 
the Greek Anthology—like the word “ Hellenism” in the title 
itself—would have been better away. They have the air of 
jaded hobby-horses trotted out and galvanised into momentary 
life with a single new idea, appended squib-like by the author 
to their respective tails—in “* Bacchylides” the query whether 
modern poetry may not run dry like ancient, in “ the Greek 
Anthology ” the comparison of two Greek epigrams with two 
Japanese. Without these and the first essay of all on the 
eternal “* East and West,” the book would possess a more valuable 
unity as a whole. 


THE RE-MAKING OF LONDON 


London of the Future. By Tue Lonpon Socrery. Under the 
editorship of Sir Aston Wess, K.C.V.O., C.B., P.R.A. 
Unwin. 42s. 

Like many other institutions of the English people, their 
capital city is a puzzle, a medley of paradox and a monument of 
compromise. It is infinitely diverse, and yet it is somehow 4 
unity. It has grown haphazard into a sprawling, formless giant. 
It has been reconstructed and improved, reconstructed and 
spoiled ; it is an absurd blend of old and new. It has no real 
centre and no real boundaries. Its government, its buildings, its 
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streets, its traffic, its climate and its habits are all compromise. 
London makes no effort to dominate England as Paris dominates 
France, and yet it is more English than Paris is French. It is 
at once the most insular and the most cosmopolitan town in the 
world. Foreigners and provincials admire it; its natives 
grumble at it unceasingly among themselves, but they will — 
in defending it fiercely against any stranger's aspersions, fOr 
they love it fiercely in their ironie English way. When they can 
be brought to think about it, indeed, there will be almost as many 
opinions as there are men, but on two points there will be 
general agreement—that London is needlessly ugly and need- 
lessly inconvenient. 

The London Society, which is responsible for this book, has 
as its aim, “to unite all Londoners who see the necessity for 
stimulating a wider concern for the beauty of the capital city, 
for the preservation of its old charms, and the careful considera- 
tion of its new developments.” It offers, let us say at once, no 
complete and harmonious plan of reform. The book is @ collec- 
tion of twenty separate essays by twenty separate writers— 
architects and surveyors, housing and traffic experts, a former 
East-End Bishop, a member of the House of Commons and 
several public-spirited peers. Our roads and our bridges, our 
railways, our houses and our parks and our plaguey coal-smoke, 
all come under review by specialists ; while even remoter problems, 
such as the Channel Tunnel and aviation, are not forgotten. The 
essays, it must be confessed, are uneven, and there is, inevitably, 
a@ certain scrappiness about the work as a whole. Nevertheless, 
there is unity on the two fundamentals—or, rather, on the one 
fundamental, for there is seldom any reason why they should 
not be combined—of convenience and beauty, and there is a 
large measure of agreement on important practical details. No 
one defends the abomination of Charing Cross railway bridge, or, 
for that matter, Charing Cross Station in its present position. 
We want a new central bridge (whether high level from the 
Strand or low level from the Embankment) leading to a great 
new terminus on the south side of the river, and with a road 
running northward through the centre of the town. We want 
other new bridges as well, or improvements on those we have— 
bridges with souls, as Sir Reginald Blomfield suggests—and 
new and better roads, and a great reorganisation of the under- 
ground railways. “ Half-a-century,” as Professor Adshead 
says, “ has seen London torn to shreds by a railway system that 
has annihilated a cultured prosperity, and which has bred miles 
and miles of forlorn streets and embanked segments of confused 
happenings. A whole century has seen London converted 
from the polite Georgian town of Thackeray into a monstrous 
unmanageable machine.” As for the buildings in the forlorn 
streets, we have applied Bacon’s famous dictum about utility 
and beauty with a savage literalness! We have remembered 
only too well that : “ Houses are built to live in and not to look 
on: therefore let use be preferred to uniformity.” But we have 
forgotten his saving addition—* except where both may be had.” 

But for all these and other desired reforms there are clearly 
two conditions precedent. The first is that we have a bold 
reconstruction of government, which will give us an adminis- 
trative body capable of dealing with the problems of London as a 
whole. There is no need to discuss here the confusion of metro- 
politan government, the multiplicity of authorities and their 
conflict of powers and duties, whether in the County Council 
area or the Greater London which ought all to form part of the 
unity. We may expect soon to hear a great deal of all this 
from the Royal Commission on London Government, which has 
recently begun its sittings. Meanwhile, the reader of this book 
will find much pertinent information in a chapter by Mr. Riley, 
formerly Architect to the L.C.C. With Mr. Riley’s general 
conclusions—* the delegation of detail to local authorities and the 
establishment of a great co-ordinating central body with parlia- 
mentary duties ""—we are in entire agreement, though we do not 
think he is very happy in his suggestion that we should try “ to 
banish what are generally understood as politics from these local 
services.” 

Secondly, reform means finding money. In our straitened 
circumstances, many of these projects will not get a civil hearing ; 
they will be voted down as impossible luxuries. Our age will 
not reserve for a flower garden or a University an acre on to which 
offices and shops can be crammed, nor cut an expensive boulevard 
through a revenue-producing slum. Yet some reconstructions 
we must have—not simply to indulge ourselves, but for economy’s 
sake, for there are urgent matters in which it is cheaper to spend 
than to save. In those matters, at least, let us spend well, 
thinking not only of convenience but of beauty—or, at least, 
of beauty’s little sister, decency. It need cost no more to build 
a bridge, or a house, or a railway station that is agreeable to the 


eye and the temper than one which does outrage to them. Much 
of the evil we have got we tolerate out of sheer indifference. 
It is true that tastes differ among cranks and high-brows as well 
as among plain men and low-brows. But all of us, in either 
category, however far apart we may be in ultimate ideals of 
beauty, are as united in feeling when we compare Waterloo 
Bridge with Charing Cross Railway Bridge as we are when we 
plunge into the morning and evening horrors of the tube or the 
tram. If we are not agreed on the “ future of London,” we can 
at all events, co-operate for a generation or so in attacking 
present ugliness and discomforts about which there is no doubt. 


IRELAND THROUGH FRENCH EYEs 


L’Irlande dans la Crise Universelle (1914-1920). By Yann M. Goster 
(Louis Tréguiz). Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan. 20 francs. 

It is a succinct commentary upon Anglo-Irish relations in the 
past that, for the only complete record of Irish affairs from the 
outbreak of the European War down to the development of the 
impossible situation, which finally led to the London Conference, 
we have to turn to a French author. There is no similarly 
authoritative and comprehensive work in English, to which one 
can refer for the story of Ireland during these, perhaps the most 


eventful, years in her history. Now more than ever that history . 


is a thing for Irishmen to forget, but for Englishmen to remember. 
Whoever has occasion to refresh his memory upon what these 
six years have meant for Ireland and for England, and in a field 
even wider than these islands, may confidently be recommended 
to this excellently written and amply documented work. 

M. Goblet—he now discards his earlier pseudonym of Tréguiz— 
is no stranger to the uneviable task of the Irish historian. He 
produced three years ago a first edition, whose record broke off 
short with the proposal for an Irish Convention. In that edition 
he showed his knowledge of the Irish language and its literature, 
and revealed a sympathy, based on the secular friendship between 
France and Ireland, which enabled him to grasp the more readily 
that most difficult objective of the English politician, the Irish 
point of view. The present edition, which is nearly double the 
size of the first, has been revised: as to the earliest part, and is 
entirely new as to the latter part, which covers the most interest- 
ing period of the rise of the Sinn Fein movement. In this 
M. Goblet traces faithfully the decline of the Parliamentary 
Party, the influence of the question of conscription and the 
famous “* German plot,” the election of 1918, which put Sinn 
Fein in the saddle, and the degeneration of Irish history into one 
long catalogue of violence and counter-violence. He traces, too, 
the international reactions of the Irish question—its influence 
in the Dominions; the opinion of Europe and America; the 
work, momentarily unfruitful of direct result, but enormously 
damaging to British repute, of the Irish delegation in Paris during 
and after the Peace Conference. His appendices include the 
** Appeal to the Nations,” issued by Dail Eireann. 

Though his personal sympathies in the quarrel are sufficiently 
clear, M. Goblet writes throughout as a detached historian, never 
as a partisan. His apologia for the book is that Britain’s allies, 
* doivent connaitre une situation dont ils supportent dans une 
certaine mesure les conséquences; et nul n’y prend plus d’intérét 
sympathique que la France.” He believes, however, that it was 
specially for the Irish historian that the precept was formulated 
—* Thou shalt not judge.” His ambition, as he states it, is that 
Keating, who complained of the injustice of the historians of his 
time, would permit M. Goblet to borrow the words of Froissart : 
“ J'ai ce livre hystoriiét . . . sans faire ne porter partie, ni 
coulourer plus l'un que l'autre, fors tant que li biens fais des bons, 
de quel pays qu’ils soient . . . y est plainnement veiis et cogneiis.” 
M. Goblet may be sure that the shade of the old chronicler of 
Ireland will not trouble him on the score of this admirable book. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Marvels of the Animal World. By W. S. Berrince. Thornton 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

This book is full of interest to the animal lover or the amateur 
naturalist. Mr. Berridge has collected all kinds of curious and mar- 
vellous facts about the animal world, grouping them in his various 
chapters round such subjects as “Animals which Sham Death,” “ Wild 
Animals Trained to Hunt,” or “‘ Weapons of Animals.” Occasionally he 
tends to become merely catalogic, and he is never as light or as bright 
a writer as the late Mr. Cornish; and of course he cannot compete 
with the imagination and little streaks of genius which illuminate 
Mr. Hudson's stories of animals. But he knows any number of 
curious facts about mammals, birds, reptiles, insects, and these, 
with the aid of some very good photographs, will be sufficient to lure 
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Published October 27th. 
Second Impression, October 3let. 


A NEW NOVEL BY HAMILTON FYFE 


The Fruit of 
the Tree 


By HAMILTON FYFE. 7s. 6d. net 


The Times: “ The problem is interesting, and is handled 
by Mr. Fyfe so as to provide much entertainment.” 


Daily Graphic: “Mr. Fyfe has written a penetrating 
study of woman of surpassing interest in his new novel.” 


Glasgow Herald: “ Highly amusing.” 
John o’ London's Weekly: “Mr. Fyfe’s arresting novel.” 





A First Novel by a Gifted Young Writer. 


Sarah and Her 
Daughter 


By BERTHA PEARL. 7s. 6d. net 


The Evening Standard: “ More enthralling than much 
so-called romance . . . Reads like a chapter from 
real life.” 





An Important New Book by the Author of “* Women's 
ild Oats.” 


Divorce 


By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY. 6s. net 


First Review. The Bvening Standard : “ Mrs. Hartley is a 
constructive as well as destructive critic. . . . Her 
book is at once a challenge and a defence. It should be 





An Ideal Xmas Gift. 


The Russian Ballet 
Gift Book 





By EDITH SITWELL. 6s. net 
THE MAKING OF AN OPTIMIST 
By HAMILTON FYFE. 12s. 6d. neg 


Crauprus Crean in The British Weekly : : ** Me. Hamilton 
Fyfe has written a remarkable volume.’ 


GARTH 
By Mrs. J. O. ARNOLD 8s. 6d. net 
The Times : “* A thoroughly well-told ghost story.” 


THE QUEST OF MICHAEL HARLAND 
By NORA KENT. 8s. 6d. net 


Westminster Gazette : “* Miss Kent has the rare gift of the 
pea icc seliee.” 


LEONARD PARSONS, LIMITED, 
DEVONSHIRE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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Sir A. W. Ward: Collected Papers. 


Historical, Literary, Travel and Miscellaneous. By Sir 
ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., Hon. LL.D., Hon. 
Ph.D., F.B.A. Volumes Ill and iV (Literary). Demy 8vo. 
63s net the two volumes. Volume V (Travel and Miscel- 
laneous). Demy 8vo. 36s net. 

“The Master of Peterhouse may look with just pride at their number, 
their variety, and high standard workmanship. .... When completed, 
the collection will be in several respects remarkable. It covers a very 
long literary life.""—-The Times on Vols I and II. 


The Collected Historical Works of Sir 


Francis Palgrave, K.H. ndited by his son, 
Sir R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. In ten volumes. 
Volumes V (The History of the Anglo-Saxons), VI and VII 
(The Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth, 
Anglo-Saxon Period) are now ready. Royal 8vo. 42s 
net each. 

“If ever a man’s reputation was —— + by the results of his own 
labours, Francis Palgrave was the man. His work lies at the base of any 
accurate knowledge of the constitutional history of medieval England, 
and no one has done more to make possibie its critical study. A complete 
edition of Palgrave'’s works will be not only a worthy monument to his 
memory, but a valuable addition to the library of the historical student.’ 

The Saturday Review on Vols I-IV. 


Small Talk at Wreyland, sycecit Torr. 


Secons Seri-s. Demy 8vo. 9s net. 

“ This second book of Mr Torr’s small talk is as delightful, peculiar, 
and varied as its predecessor. Again we run to welcome an exact and 
learned scholar who is yet untouched by pedantry, a keen ap tor of 
life’s follies and humours, who is serenely —_e4 from bitterness or 
asperity, a personality in which ripe experience, whimsical fancy, a 
choice and fragrant wit combine, and om whose congue that almost lost 
art of gracious, pointed conversation renews its magic cadence.” — The 
Times Literary Supplement. 


A Text-Book of Roman Law. From Augustus 
to Justinian. By W. W. BUCKLAND, M.A., F.B.A. 
Royal 8vo. 50s net. 

* Professor Buckland’s able treatise on Roman private law is a good 
deal more than a text-book in the ordinary sense of that word. It em- 
bodies the conclusions of the best modern commentators and much original 
work as well. Professor Buckland devotes the first chapter to ‘ The Sources 
of Law in the Empire,’ and then discusses the various : 2 of the law, 
following the familiar order of the ‘ Institutes." His exposition is 
admirably clear.”"—The Spectater. 


A History of Pisa. Eleventh and Twelfth Cen- 
turies. By WILLIAM HEYWOOD, Author of A Pictorial 
Chronicle of Siena, Palio and Ponte, A History of 
Perugia, and other works. With a map and 16 pictures. 
Deny 8vo. 21s net. 

« William Heywood, so well known for his intimate acquaintance 
with medieval Italy, exhibits all that exhaustive knowl and consci 
entious accuracy that was to be expected from a man of reputation. 

. All students of Italian history will be grateful to the late Mr Heywood 
for his extremely informative and interesting book.” —Truth. 


A Text-Book of European Archzeology. 
Vol I, The Paleolithic Period. By R. A.S. MACALISTER, 
Litt.D., F.S.A., Professor of Celtic Archeology, University 
College, Dublin. With 184 illustrations. Royal 8vo. 50s net. 

This book is based on the lectures on archeology given by the author at 
University College, Dublin, and will he hopes be of use to others, besides 
his students, who desire to study the subject. The second volume of the 
work, dealing with the Neolithic and Early Bronze Ages, is well advanced ; 
and it is hoped to follow it with volumes on the Late Bronze and Early 
Irom Age, and on the Late Irom Age. 


Organic Evolution, outstanding difficulties and 
possible explanations. By LEONARD DARWIN, Hon. 
Sc.D. Cantab. Demy 8vo. 4s net. 








Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4: C. F. Clay, Manager 
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many readers from page to page and from chapter to chapter through 
his book. 


Progressive Co-Partnership. By E. Watts. Nisbet. 12s. 6d. 

It may be said at once that this is as good a book on co-partnership 
as anyone can require, written with knowledge and conviction by 
a director of Lever Bros., Ltd. It begins with an able exposition of 
the theory of co-partnership and goes on to a description of the 
various forms in which attempts have been made to apply the theory. 
Yet Mr. Walls, despite his enthusiasm and knowledge, cannot really 
meet successfully the objections and criticism which have so often 
come from the side of Labour when the employer has invited the 
employed into the co-partnership parlour. Mr. Walls more than 
once complains that profit-sharing is constantly confused with 
co-partnership, and he asserts that “ the two ideas are as poles apart.”’ 
Mr. Walls is on the horns of a dilemma. Either the payment of a 
share of profit to the employees in the form of shares—which is the 
essential idea of co-partnership—results in the employees obtaining 
control over the factory or business in which they work—and in 
that case co-partnership is only a means for transferring the control 
of industry to “self-governing workshops”; or that result does 
not take piace, in which case co-partnership is another name for profit - 
sharing. Take the case of Lever Bros.: Mr. Walls describes the 
system of “ partnership certificates,” but he gives us no information 
on the crucial question: Has the issue of these certificates led toa 
transfer of the control of the industry to the employees, and if so, 
to what extent ? 


THE CITY 


HERE is not much doing in the markets, but the 

immediate over-subscription of the £400,000 of 

7% per cent. Mortgage Debenture Stock of the 
Midland Counties Electrical Supply Company offered at 96 
again shows that the — is ready enough to put up 
money for an industrial debenture available on attractive 
terms. The £300,000 of the 8 per cent. Guaranteed Cumu- 
lative Income Bonds of the Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany now being offered at 96 also appear attractive, and 

ave to be repaid not later than 1935. 

South African Canning and Packing Corporation Ordinary 
Shares made this week simultaneously in London and 
Johannesburg strikes me as being as preposterous as the 
English of the prospectus, of which the fallowing sentence 
is a fair specimen : 

The South African Pineapple, as grown in the Langholm Estates, 
is the finest quality grown in the world. It is superior to the 
Hawaiian pine and is practically certain to finally oust it wherever 
competition occurs in the open markets. 


The Union of South Africa 6 per cent. Loan referred to last 
week did not meet with much favour, and underwriters had 
to take up the greater part of it ; £11,000,000 of this stock 
(for that is the aggregate of the two recent issues) is rather 
too much for the market to digest of one Dominion’s stock 
within a few months. On the other hand, the Port of 
London 6 per cent. stock continues to be taken by investors 
and is now quoted at 2 premium, i.e., 98 per cent. 
* * . 


French Loans show decided weakness as the bad position 
of French finances comes to be realised, and a further con- 
siderable fall in the value of the franc appears probable. 
The market in South American Railways is weak, the Entre 
Rios report making a bad showing. There is a world crisis 
in railways, and the chairmen of the various Argentine lines 
make the same complaints as their confréres elsewhere, 
viz., that they are compelled to employ a great number of 
unnecessary men. The German industrial boom looks like 
collapsing, as was inevitable, and it remains to be seen for 
how much longer the country can continue to import raw 
materials for its industrial requirements. The shares of the 
older insurance companies are displaying a very firm ten- 
dency, which is certainly justified by their financial position 
and the profits they make as a result of the interest earned 
by their reserves. Industrials are still weak, the leading 
sensation of the week having been the fall in Nestlés’ Prefer- 
ence shares, which were quoted at 22s. 6d. a short time ago, 
and are now below 18s. This company, nominally a Swiss 
concern, is really a huge international combine, with fac- 
tories in Switzerland, Britain, the United States, Australia, 
Canada, Norway, Holland and Spain, in which American 
interests are largely represented, and one rumour is to the 
effect that the American interests desire to obtain control 
and are depreciating the price of the shares as a preparatory 


The offer of the * 


STATESMAN 
measure to large purchases. The issue of the new series of 
Treasury Bonds coincides with the big interest disbursements 
on the part of the Government in respect of existing Loans ; 
the series now closing has been quite successful, thanks to 
the reductions in the Bank rate. Unfortunately, this is alJ 
short dated indebtedness, which will have to be funded into a 
long-dated Loan sooner or later. 
* * * 

It was only to be anticipated that the annual reports now 
appearing, covering a period of great depression in trade 
with falling values, should show a series of losses, but some 
of these look formidable, as will be seen from the following 
table, which is made up from reports that have appeared 
during the past fortnight : 


Current Year's Last Year's 
Loss. Profit. 
J. Saml. White and Co. (Ship- 
builders) .. oe 64 oo £92,889 £88,459 
India Rubber, Gutta Percha and 
Telegraph Works ee : £445,461 £73,300 
Wall Paper Manufacturers £878,108 £751,888 
Burberry’s .. oe oe es £485,635 £378,228 
New Zealand and Australian Land 
Co. oe ee ee ee £88,935 £176,000 
British Cotton and Wool Dyers.. £21,002 £50,125 
A.B.C. Motors oe £100,206 .. New company, 


A variety of reasons renders it probable that this year’s 
losses are exceptionally bad. First of all, they cover a period 
of heavy depreciation in existing stocks which, once written 
off, does not recur. Then, it is the last accounting period 
on which there is any liability for Excess Profits Duty, and 
the worse the loss the nearer does one come to a refund of 
duty paid in respect of previous years—in fact, some of the 
companies in the above list have claims for a refund of 
Excess Profits Duty, which will diminish their actual loss ; 
further, it is a sound axiom of finance that if you are going 
to have a bad year you may as well have a very bad one, 
putting in every possible loss, so that you start off clear with 

rhaps the nucleus of a secret reserve; and, finally, the 
—. the loss this year the less there will be to pay in 
income-tax, besides escaping Corporation Profits Tax. 

It must be remembered that companies pay income-tax 
on a three years’ average of profits, so that a company 
which made a loss this year of £20,000 but a profit last year of 
£50,000, and the year before of £30,000 would still have to 
pay income-tax on £20,000 for last year, even though it had 
actually made a loss during that year. 

In view of all these considerations it is obvious that the 
directors of companies which have shown a loss this year are 
likely to make it as big as they may legally do, and the 
accounts now published should not be taken as a criterion of 
next year’s figures ; but it is obvious that the revenue from 
income-tax next year is going to be very considerably 
diminished. 

* * > 

The report of the Argentine Navigation Company, 4 
concern owning eighty-three passenger vessels and twenty- 
five cargo boats, as well as a number of tugs, doing business 
principally between Buenos Aires and Montevideo and 
generally in the River Plate, is specially unfavourable, 
showing a net loss of £411,169 as compared with a profit 
for the previous year of £47,682. This company seems to be 
most unfortunate in its relations with its employees, for 
it encountered a strike of workshop employees which lasted 
sixteen months from November, 1919, and a strike of the 
whole of its sailors and marine workers which lasted thirteen 
months from March, 1920. It may be that the company 1s 
not to blame. At the annual meeting held last week, the 
Chairman, Sir Owen Philips, made the statement which 
used to be so common in this country, but in the light of 
facts has ceased to be used, that the strike was not desired 
by the men but was the work of agitators, and that if the 
company had conceded their demands it would have 
amounted to the surrender of the control of their business 
to the Union officials. All the same, this special run of 
labour troubles reminds me of the employer who is reportec 
to have said: “I do not hold with this Whitley Council 
business, and all this foolery of letting the workers have 
a share in the management. Let them mind their owa 
affairs and do as they are told, and let me manage my own 


business ; that’s the “~ to make profits. We should have 
made a lot of money la 
strikes !”’ 


st year if we hadn’t had fifteen 
: A. Emit Davies. 
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New LIPPINCOTT Books 


THE WHISTLER JOURNAL 


By ELIZABETH R. and JOSEPH PENNELL. 352 pages, 
Photogravure Frontispiece and 169 Illustrations. Crown 
octavo uniform with the Pennelis’ “ Life of Whistler.” 
35s. net. 
Limited Autograph Edition. One Colour Plate and three 
additional Photogravures. 63s. net. 


This companion work to the famous“ Life” is full of the most intimate 
revelations of Whistler and his friends, including Rossetti, William 
Morris, and many other notable personages. The many _ excellent 
illustrations are a feature that will be prized by collectors. They show 
Whistler’s friends and enemies, his celebrated houses, exteriors and 

interesting sketches, etc., all of the most uncommon nature. 


THE SONG OF SONGS 


Being a Collection of Love Lyrics of Ancient Palestine. 
By MORRIS JASTROW, Jun., Ph.D., LL.D. Double 
Frontispiece by ALEXANDER BIDA. 260 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 
As in “ A Gentle Cynic” and “ The Book of Job,” the late Professor 
— has again produced a work of unusual interest and great beauty 
publication of his last work completes the biblical trio which were 
selected for popular presentation because of their superior literary 
qualities and their human appeal. 


THE PEOPLE OF PALESTINE 


By ELIHU GRANT, Professor of Biblical Literature» 
Haverford College. 45 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

















companion volume to Professor Grant’s previous work, “ The 
Orient in Bible Times,” is a vivid picture of Palestine to-day, by a keen 
observer and a close student. It is an enlarged edition of the “ Peasantry 
of Palestine,”’ life, cust of the village. 


CORNELLI 


By JOHANNA SPYRI, Author of “ Heidi.” Translated 
by ELISABETH P. STORK. 

Madam Spyri’s charming Swiss story of Cornelli, the winsome little 
heroine who suffers from the unjust suspicion of her elders, is equally 
as entertaining as “ Heidi.” Many consider it a finer piece of work, 
It cam now be secured uniform with “ Heidi” and “ Pinocchio,” in our 
Special Edition Series : 

Girt Eprriow.—Haadsome cloth binding with flower decorations in 
two colours, and a three-colour inset; lining papers, page decorations, 
and 14 illustrations in colour, by Maria L. Kirk. Large clear type has 
we yl soft-toned opaque paper. 8vo. Size 7{ x 9}. Gilt top. 
128. 


MAZLI—A Story of the Swiss Valleys 


(Stories all Children Love Series.) 
By JOHANNA SPYRI. Translated by ELISABETH P. 
StorK. Illustrated in Colour by Maria L. Kirk. 6s. net. 
The author of “ Heidi,” “ Cornelli,” and “‘ Moni, the Goat Boy” will 
=_ delight the hearts of many children in her Alpine Classic, “ Mazli.” 
reception of “ Cornelli” during the past year was so favourable 
that another story by Madame Spyri was assured of success, The present 
work is, without doubt, the most natural and entertaining creation that 
bas come from the pen of this charming writer. The atmosphere is 
created by an old Swiss castle supposed to be haunted, and the plot 
interest is supplied in abundance by the children of the Bergmann family, 
with varying characters and interests. 


HEIDI 


By JOHANNA SPYRL Translated by Exisaseru P. 
Stork. With Illustrations in Colour by Marra L. Krex. 
(Stories all Children Love Series.) Square octavo. 6s, net. 


PINOCCHIO—The Story of a Puppet 


By ‘C. COLLODI’ (Carlo Lorenzini). Square octavo. 
Cloth. 6s. net. 


A more charming story than this Itallaa classic it is impossible to 
find. It is deservedly popular, and thes: two remarkably beautiful 
aa wie 44° ? t-~3 The gift otticn be 14 illus- 

tions iu colour by Maria L. page decorations handsome 
cloth binding. Price 12s. 6d. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 


With Illustrations in Colour by Maria L. Kirk. And in 
Black-and-White by E. A. LEYMANN. (Stories all Children 
Love Series.) Square octavo. 6s. net. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY GARDEN 


Compiled by a Committee of the Yearly Meeting of Friends 


10 IMustrations. Frontispiece in colour. 6s. net. 
This volume is a collection of happy, beautiful stories. It will be gladly 




















welcomed by parents and teachers, a8 it contains a large number of 


but delightful tales. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
16 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





























S.P.C.K. 


BOOKS FOR GIFTS. 
JACQUES BENIGNE BOSSUET. 


By E. K. SANDERS, author of “ Sainte Chantal.” Cloth 
boards. 158. (Postage 9d.) 
(This should be the English Bossuet for many years to come.) 


ALCHEMY, Its Science « Romance. 


By the RIGHT REV. J. E. MERCER, D.D. With four 








Illustrations. Cloth boards. gs. (Postage 6d.) 
A HISTORY OF SINAI. 

By LINA ECKENSTEIN. With Maps and numerous 

Illustrations. Cloth boards. 8s. 6d. (Postage 6d.) 


(The author has first-hand acquaintance with the country, 
where she has worked with Professor Flinders Petrie.) q 
A COMPANION VOLUME TO 
“ THE IMITATION OF CHRIST.” 


FIFTY SPIRITUAL HOMILIES of 
ST. MACARIUS THE EGYPTIAN. 


By A. J. MASON, D.D. 158. (Postage 7d.) 


(One of the greatest of Greek mystics is here made available 
for the English reader. Dr. Mason thinks highly enough 
of these homilies to suggest that they be put om the shelf as a 
companion volume to ‘* The Imitation of Christ,’’) 


TURBINES. 


By ENGINEER-CAPTAIN A. E. TOMPKINS, C.B.E. 
Third Edition, entirely revised, with about 110 Illustrations 
Cloth boards. 8s. (Postage 5d.) 


FOR YOUNG FOLK. 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


By JOHN BUNYAN. Arranged by JEAN MARIAN 
MATTHEW. With 4 Coloured and 42 Black-and-White 
Illustrations by H. J. FORD. tos. 6d. (Postage 1s.) 
(The sermons are omitied and the entrancing narvative left.) 


THE CHILDREN’S OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


By E. B. TRIST (Mrs. Wm. C. Piercy). A handsome 

volume, with 36 Coloured and many Black-and-White 

Illustrations. 10s. 6d. (Postage 1s.) 
(A splendid gift-book for a boy or girl.) 


KEVIN AND THE CATS. 


By K. F. PURDON. With coloured frontispiece. 33s. 

(Postage 4d.) 
(The story is told by a cat and will delight all lovers of 
animals.) 


THE ADVENTURES OF NANCY 
IN SWEDEN. 


By PAULINE TOLLER. With coloured frontispiece. 3s. 
Rs (Postage 4d.) 
(A vivid picture of an English child's life in Sweden in 1914.) 


WILD ROSE TO THE RESCUE. 

By E. E. COWPER. With coloured frontispiece. 38. 

\ (Postage 4d.) 

(Wild Rose is @ patrol of Girl Guides who have exciting 
adventures.) 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Lonpon: S.P.C.K. Housk, NoRTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 2. 


Book Shops: 64 NEw Bonp STREET, W.1; 43 QUEEN VICTORIA 

STREET, E.C.4. BRIGHTON: 129 NorTH STREET. Batu: 

39 GAY STREET. And of all Booksellers. New York: Tue 

MACMILLAN Co. Toronto: THE Macminran Co. or CANADA. 
And of all Booksellers. 
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BLACKIE’S 


NEW GIFT BOOKS 


Beautifully Niustrated. Charming Bindings. Coloured Wrappers. 


*,.* Messrs. BLACKIE and Son have prepared a Booklet containin 

pars y of GIFT-BOOKS for Grown-ups, Boys and Girls, an 
ICTURE BOOKS for Young Children. List. beautifully illus- 

trated in Colours, on Art Paper, will be posted free to any address. 








TWO NEW BOOKS BY PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 
SEA SCOUTS ABROAD. 5s. net. 
THE THIRD OFFICER : A Story of the Pacific. 6s. net. 


THE BOYS OF CASTLE CLIFF SCHOOL. 
By R. A. H. Goopyear, author of “Forge of 
Foxenby.” 6s. net. 


ANGELA BRAZIL'S STORIES OF SCHOOL LIFE. 
Two New Volumes. 








LOYAL TO THE SCHOOL. 6s. net. 
A FORTUNATE TERM. 5s. net. 
LADY MIDDLETON'S NEW BOOK. 

THEIR LONDON COUSINS. 6s. net. 
MERVYN, JOCK OR JOE. - 

By May Wywne. 5s. net. 
MARGERY FINDS HERSELF. 

A School Story by Doris A. Pocock. 5s. net. 
THE ISLAND OF SECRETS. 

By E. E. Cowper. 5s. net. 
THE MYSTERY OF SAFFRON MANOR. 

By E. E. Cowpszr. 6s. net. 
A GIRL OF THE PAMPAS. 

By Brsstzs MarcHanrt. 6s. net. 
ISLAND BORN. 

By Brsstz MARCHANT. 5s. net. 
WONDER TALES OF GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHS. 

By Giapys Davipson. 5s. net. 
WONDER TALES OF SCOTTISH MYTH & LEGEND. 

By Downatp MACKENZIE. 5s. net. 





New and Popular Edition of 


G. A. HENTY’S BOOKS 
With attractive Coloured Wrapper. 4s. 6d. not. 
TEN NEW VOLUMES. 
FACING DEATH. 
LION OF THE NORTH. 
AT AGINCOURT. 
BY PIKE AND DYKE. 
LION OF ST. MARK. 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S EVE. 
UNDER WELLINGTON’S COMMAND. 
WITH MOORE AT CORUNNA. 
ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND. 
WHEN LONDON BURNED. 


BLACKIE’S COLOUR BOOKS 
THE ARK BOOK. 
An original and fascinating Picture Book, with 24 full- 
page plates in colour by Frepa Densiox. Oblong 4to. 


7s. 6d. net. 
THE BIG A.B.C. BOOK. 
A very large Super-Royal Quarto Book of 72 pages, 
all in full colour, by Louris Waim, AuGustiny Mao- 
GREGOR, and others. Picture boards. 6s. net. 
JOLLY OLD SPORTS. 
A Book of old Hunting Times and Haunts. With 36 
full-page coloured illustrations by Franx Apams. 6s, 
net. 
MOTHER HUBBARD’S BOOK OF RHYMES. 
With 24 full-page coloured plates and lavishly illus- 
trated in tints. 6s. net. 


THE TWO BEST ANNUALS 
BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 
Eighteenth Year of Issue. The Original and the Best. 
Finely illustrated in colours. Picture boards. 6s. net. 
BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONE’S ANNUAL. 
Third Year of Issue. Picture boards. 3s. 6d. net. 





Please send Post Card for latest list of publications. 
BLACKIE & SON, Lid. 
50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
GLASGOW AND BOMBAY. 























GIFT AND REFERENCE BOOKS 


Splendidly Mlustrated, and with 
artistic covers in colours. 


TEDDY LESTER IN THE FIFTH. 
By John Finnemore. 6s. net, 
Boys will be delighted that Mrs. Finnemore has discovered a story from 
the pen of her late husband which has not hitherto appeared in book 
form. It has all the stirring and attractive features which made this 
author so popular with schoolboys. 


COMRADES EVER! By Escott Lynn. 6s. net. 
A tale based on the conquest of German East Africa, but in which many 
sporting and other wonderful adventures are related by one who was 
on the spot. 


DIXIE OF THE COCK HOUSE. 
Kent Carr. 5s. net. 


By 
Kent Carr has never written a better school story. “ Dixie” is the 
“right stuff.” 


TWO FORM-CAPTAINS. By Elsie Oxenham. 5s. net. 
A most original and entertaining school story, which is certain to add 
to Miss Oxenham’s growing popularity. 


THREE PICKLES IN AND OUT OF SCHOOL. 

By May Baldwin. 5s. net. 

As the title implies, this is a story which enables Miss Baldwin to introduce 

a lively trio, whose escapades are described in this author's brightly 
humorous vein. 


TWO FROM MISS TIDDEMAN’S. 
By E. M. Channon. 4s. net. 
A real treat is in store for the boy or girl who follows the story of Buid 
and Tony, so delightfully told by Mrs. Channon. 


PEPPERY PAT AND THE OTHERS. 
By L. E. Tiddeman. 3s. 6d. net. 
Miss Tiddeman bas produced in “ Peppery Pat” a charming study of 
@ quaint and very original child. 
Two delightful Scottish Stories. 


BETTY GRIER. By J. Laing Waugh. 2s. 6d. net. 


“ From out its pages there gleams the peerless beauty of a type of 
Scottish character which, fortunately, is not at all rare.” — Dundee Courier, 


JIMMY McCALLUM of the Boys’ Brigade. 
By R. W. Campbell. 2s. 6d. net. 
Author of “‘ Snooker Tam,” “‘ Dorothy, V.A.D.,”" &c. 
The sayings and doings of Jimmy McCallum and his chums are as mirth- 
provoking as those of the famous “‘ Snooker Tam.” 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. Dilustrated with nearly 300 Portraits. 
3 Volumes. Cloth. 23 net. 
A history, critical and biographical, of Authors in the English tongue 
from the earliest till the present time, with specimens of their writings, 
SOME OF THB CONTRIBUTORS: 
Canon Ainger. Professor W. P. Ker. 
Rev. Stopford Brooke. Mr. Andrew Lang. 
Professor A. C. Bradley. Sir Sidney Lee. 
Professor P. Hume Brown. Prof. Sir Richard Lodge. 
Mr. Austin Dobson. Sir W. Robertson Nicoil. 
Mr. Theodore Watts-Duantos. Mr. A. W. Pollard. 
Professor Dowden. Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse. Mr. A. C. Swinburne. 
Mr. 5. R. Gardiner. Professor Saintsbury. 
Mr. F. Hindes Groome. Professor Woodberry. 


CHAMBERS’S BOOK OF DAYS. 
2 vols. Cloth. 2is. net. 
A repertory of Popular Antiquities, Folklore, Anniversary Days of Notable 
Events and Curiosities of Literature. Elaborately Illustrated. 
“ The reader of these volumes must be of a peculiar temperament if 
he does not find in them lasting sources of pleasure.” —Times. 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH 
WILD ANIMALS. By H. Mortimer Batten. 21s. net. 


With Coloured Frontispiece and Jacket and 16 page Illustrations is 
Black-and-White by WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 
A 


By A. Landsborough Thomson. 25s. net. 
Illustrated with 132 Drawiags iu Colour by GEORGE RANKIN. 


BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS. 
With a New Method of Identification. By J. Maciair Boraston. 
Contains 136 Col d Il ti 10s. 6d. net. 


TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH. 
By Robert Chambers, LL.D. is. net. 
Mr. JAMES RIDDEL, R.S.W., has provided for this superb edition a 
series of 30 truly artistic Pictures in Colour and over 60 dainty Pen-and- 
Ink Sketches. 


ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. 12s. 6d. net. 
Illustrated in Colour amd Pen-and-Ink by GORDON BROWNE. 


LORNA DOONE. By R. D. Blackmore. 10s. 6d. net. 
HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 


Edited by Wiliiam Woodburn. 7s. 6d. net. 
Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by GORDON ROBINSON. 
An important feature of this volume is the simplifying of the } 
so that even young children will read the stories for themselves with 
understanding and delight. 


EDINBURGH’S PLACE IN_ SCIENTIFIC 


PROGRESS. Being the 1921 British Association Handbook. 68. net. 


“The writers of the various sections have done their difficult work 
of selection and appreciation with great success, and the total impression 
left is one that thrills the mind.””—Saturday Review. 


At all Booksellers. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Soho Square, 
London, W. 1; and Edinburgh. 
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C.W. DANIEL Ltd. 


NEW BOOKS 


WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? 
2) By OSBERT SITWELL 


|~ Consisting of some remarks on poetry and its criticism, including the 
NET sad story of Eunuch Arden. 


WHEELS 1921 (Sixth Cycle) 


Edited by EDITH SITWELL 
3 6 An anthology of modern verse. Strikes a distinct note in poetic 
h technique in these days of rather loose and amorphous poetic currency. 
NET No student of modern European verse can afford to be without this 
most interesting volume which has established itself as a recognised 
literary institution. 











FICTION 
THE HIDDEN WHIRLPOOL 


7 By DAVID R. O'NEIL, This Novel deals powerfully with a great 
evil that exists in all big cities, and reveals the machinations and 
NET sinister methods of those who exploit it. It is written by a true 





whose imagination and descriptive powers cause the reader 
to follow the chain of incidents with absorbing interest. Whilst the 
story will satisfy those who enjoy a good plot and a thrill, this in no 
way detracts from the high motive of the story, and the indictment o 
one of civilisation’s greatest cankers runs through the whole work 


THE NATIONALISTS and Other 


GOLUTH STUDIES " , 
3 6 By LILY TOBIAS. A collection of eight short stories about Jewish 
and Welsh life and character. The author’s remarkable gift for 
NET presenting pathos and humour gives these stories a general human 
interest. Jews, and Welshmen who love the “ Land of their Fathers,” 
will find interesting and instructive matter. 


AND IT CAME TO PASS THAT 
THE KING WAS DEAD 


2/6 By LEONID ANDREIEFF. A powerful story of the Revolution 
NET and the trial and beheading of a king. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE 


GOVERNOR 

3/6 By LEONID ANDREIEFF. The finest teaching of the futility of 
vengeance that n put into artistic form. 

NET “ They are the work of genius and of a literary craftsman of the 
highest order; and the publishers deserve all credit, as well as for 
their discovery of a really fine translator in Mr. Maurice Magnus.””— 
Glasgow Herald 


MY LIFE and OTHER STORIFS 


7] By ANTON TCHEKHOV. Translated by S. S. KoTeLiansxy and 

“ GILBERT CANNAN. 

NET “ The translators have done their work excellently and the volume 
is one of the most notable of Russian stories which has been issued. ” 
—Northern Echo. 

“If there are any readers who have yet to make an acquaintance 
with Tchekhov, we recommend this volume as a beginning... 
perfect examples of the Author’s art.”—Bookman. 


POETRY AND GENERAL 
LESSONS IN VERSE CRAFT 


4 6 By S. GERTRUDE FORD, The author’s astonishing success in her 

several ** Poets’ Schools ” has made her realise the widespread demand 

NET for a book teaching the technique of verse in language intelligible 
to the average reader. 


The APPRECIATION of POETRY 


2/6 By EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. Intended to help others to under- 
stand why they like what they do like. ows an exquisite taste 
NET for true poetry. 


SHOOTS IN THE STUBBLE 


5/- Poems by M&X PLOWMAN. This book more than maintains th* 
NET author’s reputation for art and originality. 
ee ee 


WITH QUAKERS IN FRANCE 


2 |/- By D, OWEN STEPHENS. 17 Half-tone Illustrations and a Map. 
: An interesting and vividly told record of the activities of the Friends’ 
NET War Victims’ Relief Committee, Sept., 1917—March, 1919. “As a 
war diary, Mr. Stephens’s book deserves to rank high both for the 
honesty and the interest of its impressions.”—Times Literary Supple- 


ARE WOMEN MONKEY- 


MINDED ? 
2/6 By FLORENCE DANIEL. Gives reasons for the poet's intuitive 
descrip’ of woman as “ uncertain” and “ variable,” and shows 
NET how this attribute may be an asset. Deals briefly and simply with 
erences in the brain action between men and women. 


REVOLUTION & DEMOCRACY 


7 6 By FREDERIC C. HOWE. The author strongly advocates the 
participation of labour in the processes of production. Guild socialism, 

NET co-operation, and labour partnerships are suggestions for releasing 
the resourcefulness of the worker and for enlisting his interest, his 
enthusiasm. and his ambition in his employment. 


THE GREAT STEEL STRIKE and 


ITS LESSONS 
7 6 By WILLIAM Z. FOSTER, The story of three hundred and sixty 
N dd steel workers’ great fight for freedom. A book of the 
NET first importance in labour history. With masterly skill the author 
his data and examines the tactics adopted during strikes. 
From these he draws certain conclusions which clearly indicate the 
lessons to be learned for labour’s future struggles. 














3 TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C. 4. 





_BELL’S GIFT-BOOKS 


ANTIQUES: Genuine and Spurious. By FRED- 
ERICK LITCHFIELD. Medium 8vo. Second impression. 
Numerous illustrations. 25s. net. 

“ He writes on porcelain, furniture, enamels and bronzes,’’ says the 
Connoisseur, “‘ always with a lucidity that confirms bis high reputation 
as an expert, and with the charm of a practised writer."’ 


THE HOW-TO SERIES for Collectors and Con- 
noisseurs. Post S8vo. With numerous illustrations. 
HOW TO COLLECT OLD FURNITURE. By FREDERICK 
LITCHFIELD. Sixth edition. 8s. 6d. net. 

HOW TO IDENTIFY PERSIAN RUGS. By C. J. DELABERE 
MAY. 6s. net. 

HOW TO UNDERSTAND SCULPTURE. By MARGARET 
THOMAS. 6s. net. 

HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY 
HODGSON. Twelfth thousand. 8s. 6d. net. 

HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. By R. C. WITT, C.B.B., 
F.S.A. Revised and enlarged edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


STANDARD BOOKS ON ARCHITECTURE. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH ARCHITECTURE. 
By Sir REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A., Litt.D., F.S.A. 
4 vols. Illustrated. £6 6s. net. 

Also sold separately :—Vols. 1 and 2 (from the Reign of Charles VIII. 
to the Death of Mazarin), 50s. net.; Vols. 3 and 4, 1661-1774, £4 4s. net, 

** English scholarship is debtor to Sir Reginald Blomfield for a remark- 
able series of books.’’—Quarterly Review. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN ENGLAND. By the same author. 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 

A TEXTBOOK OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By 
G. H. WEST, D.D. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

HELLENIC ARCHITECTURE. By EDWARD BELL, 
M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net; paper covers, 6s. net. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF ANCIEN EGYPT. By 


the same author. Lllustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


CAPABLANCA’S NEW BOOK 
CHESS FUNDAMENTALS. By JOSE R. 
CAPABLANCA, Chess Champion of the World. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A new, authoritative text book which every lover of the game should 
possess, In the opinion of the Daily Mail it is “ a really remarkable guide 
to the great game . . . well-balanced, positive, exact and lucid ... . . 
Tells the amatuer all the things that mater.”’ 
Write for detailed list of Messrs. Bell’s Chess Books. 


FAVOURITE CLASSICS AT REDUCED PRICES 
THE QUEEN’S TREASURES SERIES. Small 


crown 8vo. Each with 8 Colour Plates. 4s. net each. 
“ Golden books within and without.’’—Gentlewoman. , 
The twenty-three volumes in this well-known series include stories 
by Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Molesworth, Mrs. Gaskell, Louisa M. Alcott. 
George Eliot, Charlotte M. Yonge, Frances M. Peard, and Lewis Carroll. 
Full prospectus will be sent on request. 








THE PETER PAN PICTURE BOOK. 47th Thousand. 6s. net, 
THE STORY OF PETER PAN. 67th Thousand. 3s. net. 


THE STORY OF PETER PAN for Little People. 70th 
Thousand. 2s. net. 

In these three books Sir J. M. Barrie’s ever-popular play is retold 
for children by DANIEL O'CONNOR. Each contains delightful 
Colour Plates and black-and-white Illustrations by ALICE B, 
WOODWARD. 





THE STORY OF SANTA CLAUS for Little People. By 
MARGARET L. COLE. With 16 illustrations in colour 
and numerous black-and-white Drawings by ALICE B. 
WOODWARD. 2s. net. 


TRINE’S NEW BOOK 


MY PHILOSOPHY AND MY RELIGION. By 
RALPH WALDO TRINE. 4s. 6d. net. 

His is essentially a philosophy and a religion of use—and therefore 
of power. It speaks simply and plainly to men and women who have 
their work to do, their problems to meet, their battles to fight. 

IN TUNE WITH THE INFINITE. By RALPH 
WALDOTRINE. 5s. net ; also Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 

This famous book has been translated into 20 different languages, 
and over 830,000 copies have now been sold, Each year witnesses an 
increasing demand for it. 


Write for full list of Trine’s works. 





AN IDEAL GIFT 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


combines in one volume the best features of a dictionary 
with the essential ones of an encyclopedia. Post-war Edition. 
2,700 pages, 442,000 entries, 6,000 illustrations. 

Attractive illustrated prospectus post free. 





G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., York House, Portugal St., W.C. 2. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT 
BOOKS FROM ODHAMS | 


FOR EVERYONE. 

The New Edition of 
THE ROMANCE OF MADAME TUSSAUD’S. 
By John T. Tussaud. Gs. net. 


Containing 336 pages of reading matter and 50 
Illustrations, bound cloth with picture jacket. 


FOR SPORTSMEN. 
FIGHTING SPORTS. 
By Captain Fitz-Barnard. 21s. net. 
Lavishly illustrated in colour from original paintings 


and in half tone from rare photographs and drawings. 
The first edition of this wonderful book is almost 


exhausted. 
BETWEEN TWO FLAGS. 
By “* Sabretache”’ of “‘ The Taitler.”’ 8s. net. 
A sporting novel “ which is considerably better than 
Nat Gould.” 
FOR ALL LOVERS OF GOOD FICTION. 
ROCCOCO. 


By Marjorie Bowen. 7s. Gd. net. 
A splendid tale of Venice by the celebrated author 
of “‘ The Viper of Milan.” 


THE GREAT IMAGE. 
By “ Pan.” 7s. Gd. net 
First Review.—‘‘ Pictures what might happen a 
hundred years hence, when world-wide Trusts have 
combined, and the dividing line between poverty 
and wealth has widened to a hideous chasm. The 
disabilities inherent in a story of this kind are over- 
come; it is a powerful and moving tale, full of fire, 
legitimate in its realism, and carrying potential con- 
viction.’’—Sportsman. 


THE KING WAITS. 
By Morice Gerard. 7s. 6d. net. 
Founded on fact this romance deals with General 
Monk and is the best story written by our leading 
historical novelist. 


THE HEART SPECIALIST. 
By Paul Trent. 8s. net. 
“The plot of this novel is original and is very 
skilfully developed. The book, in fact, is an un- 
commonly good love story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A PRINCE IN PETROGRAD. 

By Edgar Jepson. 8s. net. 
“Is the latest contribution of this expert in the 

att of keeping the reading public amused. The story 

tells of an Englishman in Petrograd under the 

Bolshevists and the conversation of the two girls he 

rescues is not only killingly fumny, but reads alinost 

like a transcript from life.’’-—Saturday Review. 


THE UNEXPECTED. 
By Fergus Hume. 8s. net. 
“* Will meet the most exacting tests of the novel 
reader who likes a clever story with a mystery well 
worth unravelling.’’—Court Journal. 


THE GREEN HEART. 
By Louise Heilgers. 8s. net. 
One of the most powerful tragic stories of the stage 
published for some time. 


FLAMES OF THE BOSPHORUS. 
By Luigi Motta. 7s. Gd. net. 
A romance of the 15th Century, the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks, and the career of Ruggero 
di San Giuliano, written by a very popular Italian 
historical novelist. 


Send for a Free Copy of 
**CYNICAL SAYINGS.” = By Euan Bond. 


ODHAMS PRESS LTD. 


39 King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 
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HEFFER. 


A Book for all Cambridge Men Past and Present. 


Cambridge Revisited 


By ARTHUR B. GRAY. 
Profusely illustrated. Foolscap 4to. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. Postage 9d. 
The Bystander says :—“* There is no town in the world quite like Cambridge, 
and Mr. Gray, whose work in another sphere must be known to thousands 
of Cambridge men, is full of the right sort of enthusiasm. All Cambridge 
men, and others besides, will welcome Mr. Arthur B. Gray’s book.” 


Nearly Ready. 


The Spirit of Our Laws 


By HERMAN COHEN, 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 9s. net. Postage 8d. 

This book is designed to make the passage easy and pleasant from literature 
and philosophy to law. Thus the sixth form boy, the undergraduate, the 
new J.P. and the general reader may each find his account in it. It does 
not aim at teaching law, but at making explicit the many understandings 
which are assumed by text-books, newspapers, etc., but are mot generally 
to be found in books. In short, it is meant to be a popular introduction to 
the serious study of the laws of England. 

In this edition the book has been thoroughly revised and brought right 


up-to-date. 
Six Plays 


By FLORENCE HENRIETTA DARWIN, 
With an Introduction by CECII, SHARP. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Portrait. Price 9s. met. Postage 8d. 
The Plays in Five Volumes. 
Art paper covers. 1s. 6d. net each. Postage 3d. 
THE LOVER’S TASKS. 
BUSHES AND BRIARS. 
MY MAN JOHN. 
PRINCESS ROYAI, AND THE SEEDS OF LOVE. 
THE NEW YEAR. 


Mark’s Account of Jesus 


Being a Version of St. Mark’s Gospel in Common Speech, 
Compiled by T. W. PYM, D.S.O., 
Head of Cambridge House, Camberwell. 
With a Foreword by H. R. lL. SHEPPARD, Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
Foolscap 8vo. Boards. Price 1s. 6d. met. Postage 3d. 
Se Price 1s. net. Postage 3d. 


Cambridge: W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 


London Agents: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT AND Co., Ltp., 
And from all Booksellers. 

















MOONSHINE 


A book of light verse by 
TOMFOOL 
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THE LABOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD. 
6 TAVISTOCK SQUARE LONDON W.C1. 
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RECENT WORKS 


POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
SOCIOLOGY, HISTORY, 
ART, SCIENCE, ETC. 





Recent and standard works on 
the above subjects are always 
available at the London Literary 
Lounge, together with the latest 
fiction and poetry: visitors to 
the Lounge are welcome to 
inspect at their leisure the 
varied contents of the shelves. 
Many illustrated books and 
books in fine bindings suitable 
for Christmas Gifts are now in 
stock and the juvenile section 
is full of books designed for 
children of all ages. 

A catalogue of the season’s 
books will be sent on application 
and enquiries by post are 
promptly and carefully dealt 
with by an experienced staff. 





THE LONDON 


LITERARY LOUNGE 
Beautiful Books for Christmas Gifts 





BOOKS WORTH NOTING 


Calvert, Albert E.—Moorish Remains in Spain. 
Being a brief record of the Arabian conquest of the 
Peninsular with a particular account of the Moham- 
medan Architecture and Decoration. In two volumes : 
“The Athambra” and ‘“ Cordova, Seville and 
Toledo,” cach with 80 plates in colour and numerous 
others ‘from photographs. 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 
the set £5 5s. 
Rabelais.—The Works of. 
Illustrated by W. Heath Robinson. Two vols. 8vo. 
Privately printed for the Navarre Society, 1921. 
In cream buckram extra. 63s. 35s. Od 
The D of B cio 
Translated by T. M. Rigg. Illustrated. Two vols. 
8vo, cream buckram extra. Navarve Society, 1921. 
635. 35s. Od. 
Miniatures. 
A Series of reproductions in colour and photogravure 
of ninety-eight Miniatures, including Queen Mary 
and Qveen Alexandra. By Charles Turrell. With 
an introduction by George C. Williamson. Small 
folio, vellum. {15 15s. 23 13s. 6d. 











We have a number of interesting and important 
books at greatly reduced prices, many of which 
are suitable for Christmas Gifts. A list will be sent 
if desired, but as it contains only a small selection 
from our large stock we should welcome inquiries 
or a personal inspection of our shelves. 








TRUSLOVE anp HANSON, LTD., 


English and Foreign Booksellers and (Court Stationers, 
144A CLIFFORD STREET (One Door From Bonn Srreer), LONDON, 


ITALIAN BOOKS 


CLASSICAL AND 
MODERN WORKS, 
ART, MUSIC, ETC. 





All lovers of Italian Literature 


are invited to apply for our 
classified lists. Our aim is to 
anticipate the wants of the 


scholar, the student, and the 
general reader of Italian. We 
have put a selection from our 
large stock of standard and 
modern books into the charming 
and inexpensive bindings made 
for the well-known “ Carta di 
Varese’; sheets of this paper 
in various antique designs are 
kept in stock and books may be 
bound to order in any style. 














SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD. 


GYLDENDAL 








JOHN DRINKWATER’S NEW PLAY 





OLIVER CROMWELL 


CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 


IDEAL 











With a Preface on Narrative Poetry. 


mond ” type. 


Cr. 8vo. 3s. Gd. net. 
NEW POETRY 

SEEDS OF TIME 

Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. By JOHN DRINKWATER 
IN TIME LIKE GLASS 

Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. By W. J. TURNER 
BEHIND THE EYES 

Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. By EDGELL RICK WORD 
CATHERINE 

F’cap 8vo. 4s. net. By R. C. K. ENSOR 


*,*The first book printed in this country in the “ Gara- 


Cloth. 


ESKIMO FOLK-TALES. 


Collected by KNUD RASMUSSEN, the Danish Explorer, 
and Edited and rendered into English by W. WORSTER. 
Illustrations by 


One of the most remarkable collections of stories ever issued 
in the English language. 


Native Eskimo Artists. Crown 4to. 


15s. net. 





DELPHI. 


Mythology. 


By Dr. FREDERIK POULSEN. 
PERCY GARDNER. 
Richly Illustrated. Crown 4to. 


With a Preface by Prof. 
A Survey of Delphic Art, History and 
Cloth. 

218. net. 








Experiences of a Political Officer. 


Dept., Government of India. 
Illustrations. 21s. net. 


TWO YEARS IN KURDISTAN 


1918-1920. By 
W. R. HAY, Captain, attached 24th Punjabis. 
With 2 Maps and 24 


PAN. 


Li 
ne MOTHWISE. 


Scotsman. 





tions. 5} x 3}, paper boards, Is. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 


A charmingly printed edition, with Elizabethan decora- 
6d. net. 


WANDERERS. 


WORKS BY KNUT HAMSUN (Nobel Prize, 1920). 


GROWTH OF SOIL. 


“A beautiful work of genius ... 
Westminster Gazette. 


“A great novel. ... a book that has few equals in any 
literature.” —Evening Standard. 


“A third masterpiece by this gifted Norwegian novelist.”’- 


4s. 6d. net. 
by a proved master.’’— 


7s. Gd. net. 


6s. net, 


8s. 6d. net. 
[Ready shorily. 

















3 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 








Write for complete list of the Gyldendal Series. 
GYLDENDAL, 11 Hanover Square, London, W. 1. 
PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Ltd. 





Way of Revelation. 


By WILFRID EWART. 7s. 6d. net. 
“‘It has the emotional intensity of a book that was 
lived before it was written—Mr. Ewart has felt every 
scene he has described . . . because of his sincerity, 
because of his faith in his own vision of life, he has 
reached through the obvious, the universal.”’ 

—Times Lit. Supp. 


The Mirrors of Washington. 


ANONYMOUS. Illustrated with Fourteen Por- 
traits and Fourteen Cartoons by “ CESARE.” 

I5s. net. 
Intimate portraits of Harding, Hughes, Hoover, and 
others taking part in the Conference. 


“The most illuminating study of American affairs 
that has yet appeared.”—A. G. GARDINER in The 
Nation and Atheneum. 


If—The Words of the Play. 


By LORD DUNSANY. 3s. 6d. net. 


The philosophy of the play is mainly based on the 
fact that man cannot control his destiny because he 
only considers the hundred important things, neglecting 
the million trivial, unimportant ones; and any one 
of those may matter as much as those whose obvious 
importance he is able to foresee. 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 














STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT | 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
THE PILGRIM: Essays on Religion. 


By T. R. GLOVER, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Author of ‘The Jesus of History,” etc. Crown 8vyo, 





6s, net. 
“The popularity of Dr. Glover’s writings is one of the most significant 
signs of the time . . . we strongly commend this book.”—Canon E. W. Barnes 


in Church Family Newspaper. 





A SECOND EDITION CALLED FOR WITHIN A WEEK 
OF PUBLICATION. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
By T. W. PYM, D.S.O., M.A., Head of Cambridge House. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

A pioneer book dealing with the application of the teachings of the new 
psychology to Christian faith and practice, including such questions as Faith 
and Suggestion, Sin, Repentance and Psycho-Analysis, etc. 











You will find guidance as to the best books to give children in 


A CHILD'S BOOKSHELF (4th Edition). 
Suggestions on children’s reading, with an annotated list 
of Books on Heroism, Service, Patriotism, Friendliness. 
Joy and Beauty. By LILIAN STEVENSON. 2s. 6d. net, 





Supplement to ** A Child’s Booksheif.’’ 4d. net. 


THE JESUS OF POETS AND PROPHETS. 
By RICHARD ROBERTS. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

CoNTENTS :—Vision and Revelation ; A General Survey; The Poet of the 
Awakening—Dante; The Poet as Reformer—Shelley ; The Poet as Rebd— 
Blake ; The Poet as Philosopher—Browning ; The Poet as Secker—Tennyson ; 
The Poet as Mystic—Francis Thompson; The Prophet of Righteousness— 
Savonarola; The Prophet of Humanity—Mazzini ; The Prophet of Service— 
Ruskin ; The Universal Jesus. 


A MEMOIR OF LESLIE JOHNSTON. 
By EDWYN BEVAN, M.A., Hon. Fellow New College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo., with two portraits. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A just and vital picture of Leslie Johnston's brilliant and lovable 
personality.”—The New Statesman. 





Seeeetereeeeeee 











When in London visit our Bookroom where all our books, together with a choice 
selection of other publications, may be examined and purchased. 


32 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, wW.C. 1. 
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ANDREW MELROSE LTD. 
THE HAUNTS OF LIFE. 


By Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON, LL.D. Copiously illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 9s. net. 
This book consists of the lectures delivered to the Royal Institution 
audience in the first week of this year. 


THE CONTROL OF LIFE. 
By Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


IN SONGLAND WITH CHILDREN. 
A Book of Action Songs and Music for Children. 
Copiously illustrated. Compiled and the Music mostly composed 
by CAREY BONNER, Author of ‘‘ Child Songs,” etc. Piano size. 
Prices: Paper, 5s. net; Limp Cloth, 6s. 6d. net; Cloth Boards, 
7s. 6d. net. 
The ‘*COMMON THINGS" Series. General Editor, 
Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON, LL.D. 


COMMON STONES. 
By Professor GRENVILLE A. J. COLE. Fully illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net. 
The Evening Standard says: “. . . a delightful and unconventional 
series of geological essays which will be read by the geologist and by 
the schoolboy with the same keen enjoyment.’’ 


COMMON PLANTS. 
By Dr. McGREGOR SKENE. Fully illustrated. Crown §8vo. 
Price 6s. net. 








DISTINCTIVE NEW NOVELS. 


THE SOUTHERN STAR. 
By MOORE RITCHE, Author of “‘A Woman of the Desert.” 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE DIARY OF AN “ODD” WOMAN. 


By MARY F. SCOTT. Price 6s. net. 








MELROSE'S ‘* POCKET" SERIES. 
New Volume. 


Feap. 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. net each. 
Also in Lambskin, price 7s. 6d. net each; and Velvet Persian, Yapp, 
. in box, price 8s. 6d. net cach. 
3rd Edition. 


THE LOWLY ESTATE. 
By CRANSTOUN METCALFE. 
N.B.—Siz other volumes in this favourite series. 


London: ANDREW MELROSE LTD. 








B. T. BATSFORD’S 
CHOICE BOOKS 





A History of Architecture 

On the Comparative Method. By Sir BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.1.B.A. 
Sixth Edition, revised, remodelled, and greatly enlarged. With many new 
Diagrams, specially prepared for this edition, comprising in all 3,500 Illus- 
trations, reproduced from photographs and drawings of Buildings of all 
ages. Large 8vo. Cloth, gilt. Price £2 2s. net. ; 
“No student of architecture should be without this standard work, which 
is itself a triumph of art. . . . The illustrations alone are a treasure-house 
of noble form, and create to the observer a sense of delight and exulta- 
tion as he passes in review all these magnificent monuments of man’s 
effort and his aspirations.”-—-The Daily News. 


Everyday Life in the Old Stone Age 


Written and illustrated by M. and C. H. B. QUENNELL, authors of “A 
History of Everyday Things in England.” Containing 110 pages, with a 
Coloured Frontispiece and 70 drawings by the authors depicting prehistoric 
man and his family life, tools, animals, art, &c. Svo. In paper boards. 
Price 5s. net. ; 
A simple and arresting account of the efforts and achievements of earliest 
man, illustrated and presented in an attractive form. 


English Church Monuments, A.D. 1150-1550 


A Study of Tombs and Effigies of the Medieval Period. By F. i. 
CROSSLEY, F.S.A., author of ** English Church Woodwork.” Containing 
250 pages, with upwards of 350 Illustrations, many full-page, from special 
Photographs. 4to. Cloth, gilt. Price £2 net. 


Samplers and Stitches 


A Handbook of the Embroiderer’s Art. By Mrs. ARCHIBALD 
CHRISTIE. Containing a coloured Frontispiece, a series of 33 
Photographic Plates of embroidery panels and samplers, mostly designed 
and worked specially for the book; and 263 Diagrams of stitches, 
embroideries, and practical details. 4to. J,inen boards. Price 25s. net. 


The Child in Art and Nature 

A complete Child Reference for Artists, Craftsmen, Art Students, 
Photegghen, and Child Lovers. By A. A. BRAUN. With over 300 
splendid Illustrations of Child Poses, Facial Expressions, and —_ 
Studies, also an important series of productions of the Child in Art by the 
great masters of painting, sculpture, and decorative art, and numerous 
examples of the use of Child Forms in the art of to-day. 4to. In decora- 
tive paper. Price 16s. net, or bound in cloth, gilt, price 21s. net. 


*.*Messrs. Batsford’s publications include a large number of 
etapestant and richly illustrated books on Architecture, Interior 
Decoration, Furniture, and other branches of Fine and Applied Art. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free on request: 








B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., 94 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
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BALE'S NEW BOOKS. 


INCLUDED IN THE TRIP. 
A Tourist Primer for a Round Tour. Written and Illus- 
trated by REGINALD CLEAVER. Demy 4to. With many 
Illustrations in black and white and three-coloured 
Plates. Limited Edition. 31s. 6d. net. (Just Published. 


DIPLOMACY AND THE WAR. 
By COUNT JULIUS ANDRASSY, late Hungarian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Translated by J. Holroyd 
Reece. Demy 8vo. 17s. 6d. net. [Just Published. 
Count Andrassy examines Seaiiinaneite the many motives and 
causes that led to the European catastrophe, and then affords the reader 
a remarkable insight into the diplomatic and political activities of Central 
Europe during the War. 
“One may confidently recommend his book.” —Daily Graphic. 
WEST AFRICA THE ELUSIVE. [just Published. 
By ALAN LETHBRIDGE. Demy 8vo. With 6 full- 
page Plates and a Map of West Central Africa. 18s. net. 
The Author’s object has been to tell the truth about the West Coast of 
Africa as it is to-day, and to dispel many of the delusions which surround it. 
* An interesting and valuable piece of work.’”’"—Glasgow Herald. 
“A clear and interesting account of our West Coast Colonies as they 
are to-day.”—Dasly Mail. 


THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 
A Book of the East Country. By MRS. EVAN 
NEPEAN. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. [Just Published. 
This book concerns a part of old-world England—EKast Essex on the 
Suffolk Border—so little known as to be almost unexplored territory, 
and deals with old customs, houses, furniture, dress, sport, literature and 

natural history. ‘‘ Cleverly done. "*__ Yorkshire Post, 


THE NOBLE ARMY. 
By CHRISTINE CAMPBE LL THOMSON, Author of 
“ Bourgoyne of Goyne.” A fine historical novel dealing 
with the tragedy of the Life and Death of Mary Queen 
of Scots. 7s. 6d. net [Just Ready. 
“The romance is handled with skill and sincerity.’ ’—Times Literary 
Supplement. “* Well and dramatically told.” -—Truth. 


LESTER GRAYLING, K.C. Some Records and 


Exploits. 
By LESLIE J: LYNWOOD. 7s. 6d. net. [Just Ready. 
- really admirable book, and deserves “the highest praise.”’—British 
Weekly. Clever, amusing, and above all convincing.” —Court Journal. 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD., 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 1. 
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INDIVIDUAL PRESENTS 


AT THE 


PEASANT SHOP 


: POTTERY, PAINTED WARE (BOXES, 
F BOWLS, CANDLESTICKS, &c.) PLAITED 
E FELT RUGS anp SLIPPERS, JERKINS, 
F DALMATICS, SMOCKS, TOYS, CARDS 
F AND CALENDARS. 

: 

2 

6 

. 

. 
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Agent for THE MIRAVIA STUDIO 
(“ BEGGAR'S OPERA” FIGURES & CALENDARS) 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 


THEOBALDS ROAD 
(CLOSE TO SOUTHAMPTON ROW). 








EHRMANNS 


WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 





Reliable Quality. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 

CLARET, {HAUT ST. EMILION, 8 ae Sea 
“ , uperi 

: {Dinner Claret, 1917 .. Pe ro 24/- 


GRAVES. {eeamaon. a ‘White ‘Bien 24/- 


SPANISH BARSAC. {Excellent ge generous White 29/6 


BURGUNDY, POMMARD 10916, Great bargain.. BO/@ 
jCAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN.. 

BURGUNDY. ! tA very superior growth ‘ 48) a 

HOCK. NIERSTEINER, Superior .. .. B9/= 


BERNCASTLER, Light, attractive ke 
MOSELLE, (Boe ee 39/ 


EHRMANN & FILS'“ GOLDEN x 
CHAMPAGNE. {OO BLET,” 1915. Highest class 138) 


SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry.. 78/=- 
SPARKLING MUSCATELLE. High-class Cuvée... B4/- 
PORT. FINEOLDTAWNY .. .. .. 5@/- 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 42/- 
COGNAC. SUPERIOR FRENCH .. ..150/- 


WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 144/- 


The Famous FERGUSON'S 
WHISKY, {« LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” great age ® 50/- 


Write for “ Pink List, neurpassed assortment 
of Wineo and’ Splrie cf Marke Prices, 





EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 
Please quote “ S.N.” 








VALUATIONS ! acess, Precaomzy, w.1 
e HOUSE, PICCADILLY, W. 
(corner of Dover Fr 
is THE VALUER to nearly all the leading firms of Family Solicitors, 
and to the most important Banks and their branches. The principal 
himself is mainly concerned in valuing Jewels, Pearls, Silver, &c., 
but for the valuation of Pictures, Porcelain, Tapestry, Antique and 
Modern Furniture he is assisted by a very able and competent Staff. 


The Estate Duty Office and the Public Trustee have availed 
themselves of W. E. Hurcomb’s expert knowledge, and the most 
notable valuations for Probate, &c., that have been carried out 
include Arundel Castle and Norfolk House, W. (for the executors 
of the late Duke of Norfolk); Devonshire House, Piccadilly ; 
Thornden Hall (for the executors of the late Lord Petre) ; Ugbrooke 
Park (for the executors of the late Lord Clifford of Chudleigh) ; 
the late Lord and Lady Brampton, and numerous other dukes, earls, 
baronets, knights, and hundreds of lesser degree. 


On the subject of the importance of engaging the services of an 
expert auctioneer Truth said three years ago :—‘ Nowhere is this 
demand for expert knowledge and honest dealing more necessary 
than in the auction-room, and to this fact may be attributed the 
latest extension of Mr. Hurcomb’s business to the actual conduct 
of auctions. In response to many requests from clients who have 
had dealings with him to their satisfaction, he has naaty made 
arrangements for utilising his expert knowledge in this wide field.” 

Typical Testimonials.—‘ Yeovil. Cheque £1,030 48. od. received. I am very 
satisfied with the result of the sale."—‘ Kensington, S.W. Thank you for selling 
the stars and daggers so satisfactorily and for your moderate charges. Receipt 
enclosed for £659 8s. 2d. for diamond stars and antique daggers sold at your auction.” 
— Norfolk. I have received cheques ({2,459 3s.). I am really very well satisfied 
at the price, and wish to thank you. It is very satisfactory to find anyone who is 
so straightforward to deal with in a matter of this kind, and it, of course, encourages 
us al] to put them in your hands.” 

W. E. Hurcomb values, buys, and sells at auction jewels, ancient 
plate, old Sheffield, modern silver, &c. Rare stamps and stamp 
collections purchased. Special experts for = engravings, 
pictures, works of art. Auction and Estate Valuations for 
all purposes, inventories made for probate, fire, = ‘other insurances, 
household effects, &c.—castle or cottage. With his art expert he will 
call when motoring in your neighbourhood, and for a fee of about 21s. 
will value your trifles and treasures. 


WwW. E. HURCOMB, 
Calder House (corner of Dover Street), Piccadilly, W.-1' 
Telephone: REGENT 475. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 








GUILD OF EDUCATION 
AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(recognised b — Board of Education) 
For anpd WoMeEN. 
REPARKATION FOR TEACHING - SScieocente en Adults and 
for Educationa) Socia) Work. Courses eet the individual 
| of students of Education. PART TIM CLASSES IN MODERN 


Apply Secretary, Guild of Education, 56 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. College for Teachers. Chairman, Mr. 

C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary: 

Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, 
and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 lg Road, London). An 
schoo! offering a first-class mre EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES, 

Co-education unti) 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder who 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. — 
Little children 3 to 9 sleep at the annexe, Karamea, — the care of Miss 
Montessori principles. Inclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras indi 


il 


. Seve. 








AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
UNIVERSITY CourRSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

@pectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—MARION McCARTHY. 
Specially graduated Course. Indispensable to those engaged in Public Work.— 
Apply 16 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W.1. "Phone- Langham 2530. 








USIC.—Experienced professional Chamber-music Player, piano 
and viola, is open to private or public engagements.—Box 698, NEw STATES- 
MAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 

GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throughout. 
Dec. 19.—Christmas in TUNIS. The yy Wonderland of N. Africa. 33 days, 98 gns. 
Jan. 5.—Algeria-Tunisia. 24 days, 69 gns. 
Feb. 3.—Great Cities of Italy. 5 weeks, 98 gns. 
Later. —Algeria (de luxe), Spain, Greece, &c. 

Programmes of these and other tours from Miss Bisnop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 
Road, 8.E. 19. 


BATTLEFIELDS AND GRAVES. 
Complete arrangements for private visits from convenient centres, including 
the Chateau des Trois Tours, Ypres. Illustrated Booklet and advice free.— 
Write Lieut.-Col. Cawston, BATTLEFIELDS BUREAUX, Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W 


REFORMED INNS 
A= for oye List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 73%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. ‘George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 

















e4etaovans.— —VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central; very pleasant, sheltered position. Special 
winter terms. Christmas—New Vear festivities. —Mrs. ROGERS (cookery diploma). 
OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Crobam Hurst Boarding House. 


es minutes from Cliff lift, Winter Gardens, trams and shops. Gas-stove 
tm bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M Exus. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘T STIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., &c., &c., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


T Seee aie AND DUPLICATING of every description 
efully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFarLanp, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


| hg apl TYPEWRITING— Authors’ MSS. pores tly and accu- 
tately copied. Plays, Ti te terms. Nine years’ literary 
typing experience.— Miss HILpiTcu, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 


8 Beg English and foreign, by be gre | Graduate. 
Literary or technical.—G. M. D., 184 Alexandra Road, N.W. 
































TS ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of THz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent, 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Quarter, post free .... 7s. 6d. 
Six Months , ,, .... 15s. od, 
One Year wwe 308. Od, 
and should be addressed ‘to The Manager, 
THE New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











oo nae xpenses. 
Principals: The MIsses MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. Nicmotts. 

MALTMANS GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, wey late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield Hi School. The ‘alm of the School is to 
develop mg hey intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
> & self-expression by means of Literature, Music, 
Dancing and Handiccelt every y-- > to increase resource and initiative by 
will be 


practical work such as Cookery, Gardening ‘and Poultry-keeping. The girls 
prepared for the Universities, the Medica) Profession and for advanced Work in M 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Danci Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 180 meas a year. Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The hous is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


M ORETON HALL, OSWESTRY, SHROPSHIRE, 
Home School for girls from 8-18 years of age. Principal: Mrs. Lioyp- 
Witurams. The curriculum provides for a thorough general education 

both in a practical and theoretical manner; specialisation also bein, 

with the object of discovering the natural bent of each individual child and fostering 

its growth. Preparation for public examinations. Especial attention is paid to 

Languages, Music, Art, Acting. Physical Training includes Gymnastics, Dancing, 

Games and Riding. Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 


SCHUOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Wess HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PaRK, S.E. 12, 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZB EURHYTHEMICS TAUOET. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGB. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN 
For PARTICULARS APPLY TO THB PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELB. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational = Medica) Gymnastics on the Swedish 

System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 

£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 
T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and Kerri educa- 
tiona) ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere d's Cross is sitn- 

ated on td on gravel s soil, 300 feet above sea- level. For further particulars, apply Privcipat. 


P*, N.E.U. SCHOOL POR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age. Physical 

Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Handicrafts, Domestic Science ip 

addition to usual subjects and languages. Pre ation for matriculation.— 
Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham-le- Willows, Suffolk. 


Lix>o™M HOUSE, BEX HILL-ON-SES. 


Principal: Miss RicHARDSON, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Specia) attention to health and character. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 
Education without residence {40 p.a.—Principal : Miss Aticw J. Rosinson, Late 
echolart of Newnhem College, also of the Marie ‘ray College 

EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories. 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for 1st M.B. work.—Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 

DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—The Directresses of the 
Anglo-Swiss Educational Agency (Lausanne), having a personal knowledge of a 
large number of schools in Lausanne, Geneva, ke, will be pleased to advise 

parents. They also arrange for ees parties of pupils. — references.— 
For particulars | write Drrectress, A.S.E.A., 11 Staverton Road, -2. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Oo SCHOLAR, Contributor Oxford Periodicals, Interested in 
Politics and Literature, Seeks employment by 15th December—midde 
January.—C. B. T. Union Society, Oxford. 
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ILL ANYONE requiring Shorthand Typist or Secretary for 
part or full time work write to GLADys LANGHAM, 12 Forest Glade, Leyton- 
stone? Work dealing with labour problems or literature preferred ; actual 

typing of correspondence or articles could be done at own home. 


PINNING, WEAVING and GLOVE-MAKING. 
Pupils received for thorough Training in these Crafts. Moderate terms. 
Prospectus on application.—STUDIO, 8 Earl’s Court Road, W. 8. 


ASSAGE is beneficial in most of the illnesses that flesh is heir to. 

It is a tonic to the system and of special benefit to those desiring to maintain 

their health and vigour or to reduce mop fat. Attendance at your own 

residence by an experienced and capable Masseur.—A. O. FREEMAN, 67 Hayter Road, 
. W. 2. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate. —Dept. “E.,” Lonpon Turminc Co., 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 


ADMINTON.—Lessons and practice given. Moderate charges.— 
Apply Last, 6 Melrose Road, Wandsworth, S.W.18. Tele. Putmey 138. 


Gas stoves.—Miss 

















R OOMS, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. 
Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 








ye is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroache and Biackbeetles, rs. od. 38., OF 58. 6d. per tin, post free, from 
HowartTHS, }71 Crookemore Road, She: ffield. 





Backward, Feeble-minded Children.— 


NTELLIGENCE! To 
Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent's Park, 


Paris SPECIALIST, I 
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WYCHWOOD SCHOOL, 
BANBURY ROAD, OXFORD. 


N Ew ieee 
: in vate ool of 
go sel (ages sto 18). Small classes. 
Large staff of University standing. 
Friendly atmosphere ; development 
of individual ch ter by freedom 
and self-government, but with old- 
fashioned standard of courtesy and 
refinement. Liberal, cultured, 
swimming, boating, ten- 
nis. No epidemic in 20 years. Elder 
girls prepared for University. 

Fees: {150 per annum. 

Princi : Miss Batty, Miss 
Lee (M.A. Oxon.), 
(B.Litt. Oxon.). 

Private Address: 





Miss Coster 











| ¢ y 

Aha OS 

| Head Office: 
W.H.SMITH& SON 


Strand House, W.C2 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: MISS E. C. LODGE, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of London 
there is alsu a two years’ course in Citizenship, for which a College Diploma is awarded. 

Fees.—Residence {90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

Scholarships from £60 to £30 a year for three years are offered for competition 
at an examination held annually in April. 

For further particulars apply to the Principal :— 

WESTFIELD COLLEGE, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 








EVERY™MAN THEATRE (Hamp. 7224). 
Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. Nightly 8.30. Mat. Sat. 2.30. 
International Season. FOUR PLAYS BY LORD DUNSANY. 

Mats. Dec. 6 to 10 at 2.30. “JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN”"’, by Ibsen. 





FREE PRIZE paid first of every month for the best Short 
£ Story negotiated. MSS. placed in England and U.S.A. Terms for stamp. 
—The C. L. A., 8 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 


LITERARY. 








UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays. Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 





Boos, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
hones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 

c and Cable Address: Bookmen, London. 


Telegra| 
Established in 1819. 





OOKS.—The Literary Year Book, 1921, 8s. 6d. net, mew copies, 
post free, 2s. 3d.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, edited by Stanley Lane Poole, 
new copies, 4 vols., 328. net for 12s. 6d.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George 

Baxter, just issued, a most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print collectors, £3 5s., 
Pater’s 1st Edits. Greek Studies, 25s.; Plato and Platonism, 30s.; Wright’s Life 
Pater, 2 vols, 21s.; Capt. Sir R. F. Burton’s Works, “ Memorial” edit., 7 vols., 
£5 58.; Machen’s Heptameron, 1886, £3 3s. ; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., 
£5 58. ; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158. ; Hipkins’ Musical Instruments, 
Historic, Rare and Unique, 21s. ; Present State of Old English Furniture, by R.W. 
Symonds, 638.; The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, 1911, 21s. ; Waite’s Hidden 
Church of the Holy Grail, 1909, £2 2s. ; Nutt’s Studies on the Legend of the Holy 
Grail, 1888, rare, {4 10s. ; Max Beerbohm’s Christmas Garland, ist edit., {2 2s. ; 
Ernest Dowson’s Dilemmas, 1st Edit., {2 10s. ; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the 
Great God’s Hair, The Descent of the Sun and 4 others, L.P., 1st Edits., 7 vols., 
Pe 20.5 Eglinton Tournament, coloured plates, folio, 1843, £5 58. ; George Moore’s, 
and Farewell, 3 vols., 1st Edits., £4 10s.; Petronius Arbiter in English, 1708, 
£3 38.; Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 4 vols., 1874, {2 10s. ; Strang’s Earth Fiend,. 
copy, £6 10s.; Strang’s 30 Etchings, rare, {7 7s.; Hill’s Footsteps of Dr. 
Johnson, 1890, £3 3s. ; Morris (Wm.), Collected Works, fine Library Edit., 24 vols., 
£15 158. (1910) ; Omar Khayyam, large paper copy, Villon Socy., £4 4s. ; Meyrick’s 
t Armour, 3 vols., folio coloured plates, {6 10s.; Rupert Brooke's Collected 
Poems, Riccardi Press, {2; John Davidson’s Plays, 1894, 308. ; Maupassant’s Select 
Works in English, 8 vols., {2 2s. ; Frank Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £2 2s. ; 
send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, 
try me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





BOOKs.—vule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols., £3 10s.; Belloc’s River of 
Lon coloured plate, 6s.; Propert’s Russian Ballet, {6 6s.; Wells’ 
Tot Outline of History, 21s.; Symond’s Old English Furniture, 63s.; Frazer's 
| ee 4 vols., s0s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., {21; Hipkin’s Musical 
Tuments, 218.; Surtee’s Sporting Novels, 6 vols., col. plates, {5 178. 6d.; De- 

| one ag coloured plates, 10s. 6d.; Beardsley’s Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 508. ; 
yron’s Astarte, 18s.; Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 vols., {6 108.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 

Men, 6; ys’ Diary, Wheatley, 10 vols., £7; Studio set, 80 vols., £25; Lord 
wear 15 vols., £15 158.; Meredith's Novels. 17 vols., £4 158.; Smollett’s 
orks, 7 vols., 258.; Geo. Moore’s Abelard and Helvin, 2 vols., signed by author, 

5 58. ; Dickens’ Works, 22 vols., £6 6s.; catalogue free. Libraries purchased. 3,000 
Books WANTED, list free HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


Rox BARGAINS; all new as issued and carriage paid: Diaries 
of W. Charles Macready, 2 vols. (328.), for 118.; Borman, Francis Bacon's 

Rhymes and the Truth they Reveal (7s. 6d.), for 3s.; Burr, Practical 

Six Cen Psychiatry (10s. 6d.), for 8s. ; Zola, The Dream (2s.), for 18. 3d.; Rogers, 

Avoided Subjects ort and , Wages em 6d.), for 6s. 6d.; Guernsey, Plain peace 
< (48. 6d.). for 2s. 6d.; Tu - ¥ Socialism (3s. 6d.), 

ft 28; Strack, The Jew 2a Homes becrifice (108. 64), lor 58. ; Balzac, Droll 

for Ave - — for 128. 6d. ; Southgate, Many Thoughts of Many Minds (8s. 6d.), 
; Rivers, Greuze and His Models (158.), of 8%.—THR MmvERVA Co., 9 St. 
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77 Banbury Road, Oxford. | 
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If your life 
is insured 


you should seriously consider 
whether, in view of the reduced 
purchasing power of money and 
other changed conditions, you 
should take out a policy for a 
larger amount. 

Write for interesting booklet: “A 

Sound Proposition.” , 








Est. 1815 Head Office : 

. 9 St. Andrew Square, Edin- 
burgh (G.]. Lidstone, Manager 
and Actuary). 

London Offices : 28 Cornhill, 
E.C. 3, and 17 Waterloo 
Place, S.W.1. 


Scottish Widows fun 





























FIVE SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE-BOATS. 


WANTED—One Million 


Men and Women who will give 


Five Shillings a Year. 


That will enable the Institution to maintain the whole 
Service of 243 Life-boats. To reward the crews adequately, 
compensate those injured in the Service, and pension the 
widows and orphans of those who give their lives for others. 

During the first ten months of 1921 


£115,000 has been received. 


The Institution still needs 


540,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 


Will you be “one in a million” ? If so, please send your 
Five Shillings To-day. 
Lorp HARRowsy, Grorce F. Suez, M.A., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 





























- H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, E.G. 


£25,000 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


BY THE 


‘ARETHUS A’ 


TRAINING SHIP 
SHAFTESBURY HOMES 





the 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK. 


and 


10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 


- THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer- - - - - C. E. MALDEN, Faq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman - - - - - - ~_- F. H. CLayton, Esq. 
Chairman of ‘ Arethusa’ Committee - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - - H. Bristow WALLEN: Henry G. COPELAND. 


Cheques, ete., should be made payable to and sent to 


The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


Patrons - - 











A SECURITY WHICH DOES NOT DEPRECIATE. 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of saving which for 
convenience and advantage is unequalled. Endowment Assur- 
ance is Life Assurance combined with Investment, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 


Essays and Addresses. 


By Prof. GILBERT MURRAY. tos. 6d. 


“In this volume Professor Murray proceeds to justify his faith. It is an elaborate, a fascinating justification.” 
—Morning Post. 








Yorkshiremen of the Restoration. Romain Rolland : The Man and His Work. 
By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of “The By STEFAN ZWEIG. (Just owt.) 16s. 
Making of Modern Yorkshire,” etc. 10s. 6d. _ Stefan Zweig, the Austrian critic and dramatic author, 

“His facts are delightfully presented and the author's is a kindred spirit and a personal friend of Rolland’s. His 
style makes the book a difficult one to put down.” biographical and critical study is worthy of the reputation 
—New Statesman. of both. 








Elements of Social Justice. 
By L. T. HOBHOUSE, D.Litt., LL.D. (Just owt.) 10s. 6d. 


_. The object of this book is to show that social and political institutions are not ends in themselves. The social 
ideal is to be sought in the love of a spiritual life with its unfailing spring of harmonious growth unconfined. 






































Militarism After the War. The Truth about China and Japan. 
By Dr. V. H. RUTHERFORD. 6s. By PUTNAM WEALE. 7s. 6d. 
A lucid statement of post-war Militarism, and a valuable “It is particularly timely in view of the Washington 
contribution to the solution of Imperial problems. Conference.”’—Daily Mail. 
Under New Management. | The Philosophy of Citizenship. 
By HUGH P. VOWLES, M.I.Mech.E. An Introduction to Civics for Adults. 
(Just out.) 6s. By E. M. WHITE. 4s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUMES IN THE LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. | 
The Analysis of Mind. The History of Psychology. 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 16s. ByG.S. BRETT, M.A. Vols. II. and III. 16s. each. 
“ Brilliant . . . one of the most interesting and important “Mr. Brett is not only an authority on his subject— 
books that Mr. Russell has yet given us."”—Nation. he has also an admirable style and an incisive judgment. 
—Neayr East. 
Christ and Cesar. 
Hellenism and Christianity. 
and C ity By NATHANIEL MICKLEM and HERBERT 
By EDWYN BEVAN. 12s. 6d. MORGAN. 6s. 6d. 

*‘ Mr. Bevan is one of our finest scholars, a learned man, “The value of the book lies in its careful and searching 
an acute critic, and an excellent writer. The book is a examination of different sides of the problem, the arguments 
noble vindication of Christianity from the standpoint of a advanced by different schools, . . . the book is well worth 
devout and highly accomplished layman.’’—Times. study.” —Times. 








Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion. 
A Psychological and Pedagogical Study based upon Investigations made by the New Nancy School. 
An exposition of the work of M. EMILE COUE at Nancy. 


By Professor CHARLES BAUDOUIN. Translated by Epren and CEpar PAUL. 
Third and cheaper Edition. 10s. 6d. 





“The most exciting book published since ‘The Origin of Species.’ ’’—Nation. 
The International Labour Review. The Country Heart. 
November Issue Just Out. The Organ of the Peasant Arts Guild. 
3s. monthly ; yearly, 24s. including postage. Is. quarterly ; yearly, 5s. including postage. 











RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. | 
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